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THE Rey. GREVILLE EwINe, 
of whom we have furnished this 
month a striking and approved 
likeness, is a native of Edinburgh, 
where he was born in 1767. 
Though originally destined by his 
parents for a secular profession, 
so decidedly was his mind directed 
to the Christian ministry, that, 
after having served an appren- 
ticeship, he entered the University 
of Edinburgh, where he passed 
through the regular course of study 
appointed by the Church of Scot- 
land, and in the year 1792 was 
licensed to preach the Gospel in 
the Established Church by the 
Presbytery of Hamilton. After 
= a few months as a pro- 

ationer, he was ordained minister 
of Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel, Edin- 
burgh, in 1793, as colleague with 
the Rev. Dr. Jones, who still oc- 
cupies that charge. 

About the year 1796, when at- 
tention was so powerfully awaken- 
ed to missionary objects, a plan 
of a mission to India was formed 


by Robert Haldane, Esq. of Ar- 


threy, near Stirling. The parties 
principally engaged in this under- 
taking were Mr. Haldane, the 
Rev. David Bogue, of Gosport, 
the Rev. William Innes, then one 
of the ministers of Stirling, and 
Mr. Ewing. It was proposed that 
they and their families should go 
out to some part of Bengal, and 
there spend their lives in propaga- 
ting the Gospel. The entire ex- 
pense of the mission was to have 
been defrayed by Mr. Haldane. 
NEw SeEriEs, No.1. 


The Directors of the East India 
Company were repeatedly peti- 
ioned and memorialised on the 
subject, but permission to proceed 
to India was most peremptorily 
refused. From one of the me- 
morials, presented to the Directors 
in their joint names, we extract 
the following spirited passage, re- 
joicing that the dispositions of the 
Directors are now changed, or 
that it is no longer in their power 
to prevent the introduction of the 
a into India. 

*« The history of the world does not af- 
ford a similar instance of conduct. Twenty- 
four English merchants, of splendid for- 
tunes, men of a liberal education, and of 
enlarged minds, and who will receive credit 
from the world for a considerable share of 
philanthropy; men professing the Chris- 
tian religion, and consequently believing 
that it is unspeakably superior to every 
other, and has the most powerful tendency 
to promote the happiness of mankind, and 
by the providence of God invested with 
sovereign authority over the populous pro- 
vinces in Hindostan. That men in such a 
situation, and with such advantages, should 
be unwilling to permit Christianity (the re- 
ligion they themselves profess) to be carricd 
to that country, and should appear to wish 
to shut up twelve millions of people from 
the benefits of that religion which con- 
duces greatly to their present comfort, 
and secures their eternal blesscdness, is 
unique in the annals of mankind. The re- 
cords of nations contain nothing like it, 
nor has language terms to express it. 
Every other State, Protestant and Catholic, 
which has had foreign colonies and settic- 
ments, has procured and employed mis- 
sionaries to instruct the natives in the 
principles of Christianity. This has beca 
the case for the last two hundred 
and an exception cannot be produced. If 
at the end of the eighteenth century the 
Directors of the East India Company re- 
fuse liberty to persons who wish te uuder- 
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take a mission at their own expense, they 
will not be able to plead a precedent ; and 
men of fiterature, of libérality, of’ philan- 
thropy, and of religion, will cordially unite 
in their prayers to heaven, that it may re- 
main a wsigue in the decrees of the rulers 
of the nations, till the world itself shall be 
dissolved.” 

The mission to India having 
failed, in consequence of the de- 
termination of the Directors to 
prevent such an establishment in 
that country, the attention of Mr. 
Ewing, and of some others, was 
then directed to the state of re- 
ligion at home. The Missiona 

agazine, the first religious wee 4 
of a periodical nature in Scotland, 
began to be published in 1796, 
under the editorship of Mr. Ewing, 
which continued through the three 
first volumes, and under the title 
of the Christian Herald this 
work still continues to be pub- 
lished by the Independents in 
Scotland, The restrictions on 
preaching the Gospel in the coun- 
try, imposed by the Established 
Church of Scotland, were felt to be 
very grievous; in consequence of 
which, and of other considerations, 
Mr. E. relinquished his situation 
as a minister of that church, and 
accepted of one of the places then 
provided and opened by Mr. Hal- 
dane in different parts of Scotland. 
This change removed him to Glas- 
gow, where he has been ever since 
the pastor of a large and respect- 
able Independent church. 

Mr. Ewing was not allowed to 
retire quietly from the Establish- 
ment, though he voluntarily with- 
drew, and in the most respectful 
maaner. The following sentence 
of the General Assembly discovers 
the principles and the spirit which 
actuated that body. 

** At Edinburgh, the 29th day of 
May, 1799. 

** Which day the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland proceeded to hear 
a reference by tie Synod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale, relative to the resignation of 
Mr. Greville Ewing, mivister of Lady 
Glenorchy’s Chapel, of lis character as 
aminister of this church: and having de- 
liberated upon the same, and considering 
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that Mr. Greville Ewing’s resignation of 
his character of a minister of this church 
has been accepted bythe Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, uanimonsly find and declare, 
that Mr. Greville Ewing is no longer a 
minister in this church, and that he is in- 
capable of receiving or accepting of a pre- 
sentation or call to any parish or chapel of 
ease in this church, without the special 
allowance of some future General Assem- 
bly: and the Assembly probibit all the 
ministers of this church from employing 
him to preach or perform any ministeri 
offices for them, or from being emplo 
by him, unless some future Assembly 
shall see cause to take off this prohibition.” 

This secession from the Church 
of Scotland, and the active mea- 
sures for disseminating the Gospel 
in that country, adopted by the 
Seceders, aided by the labours of 
ministers from England, excited 
great alarm among the friends of 
the Ecclesiastical Establishment. 
The General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, in 1799, 
issued a pastoral admonition, ad- 
dressed to the people of Scotland, 
warning them against the new 
opinions, and denouncing the mis« 
sionaries as demagogues, and ene- 
mies to government, as well as 
dissenters from the church by 
law established. ‘To this singular 
document replies were published 
by the Rev. Rowland Hill, and 
the Rev. George Burder, who was 
then in Scotland. Mr. Ewing re- 
plied in the following letter, pub- 
lished in the Scots newspapers. 

‘* Sir,—In your paper of this day you 
bave inserted a Pastoral Admeonition, 
which has been unanimously approved of 
and adopted by the late General Assembly, 
addressed by them to all the people, and 
ordained to be read from all the pulpits of 
the Church of Scotland. In that Admoni- 
tion, the missionaries from the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel at Home, are loaded 
with many heavy charges, which, if trne, 
would justly render them the abhorrence 
of mankind. I am known to have acted 
repeatedly as one of the missionaries from 
that Society, and of course am involved in 
the common accusation. ' 

** Through the channel, therefore, of 
your paper, I appear before the world, to 
assert my innocence of crimes which I de- 
test, and to complain that I have been 
grossly libelled, in the most solemn man- 
ner, by the unanimous order of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
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witbout the production of a single fact to 
my prejudice, and without an opportunity 
afforded me of answering for myself, or 
obtaining redress. My principles respect- 
ing the duties of Christians to Civil Go- 
vernment, which have been laid before the 
public, and read by many of my unanimous 
accusers, are not those of conspiracy, sedi- 
tion, or rebellion, but the very reverse, 

** I challenge the whole world to pro- 
duce the mest distant shade of evidence, 
that my profession, in this respect, has 
ever been belied by any part of my con- 
duct; or that I have ever acted with 
any man, or set of men, for a single 
moment, whose principles, political or re- 
ligious, were, to my knowledge, inconsis- 
tent with my own. 

* « T bless God, that my life has been 
early devoted to nobler pursuits than those 
of worldly ambition. I have preached, 
and by the grace of God I will preach, 
wherever my lot may be cast, the everlast- 
ing Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; referring to the infallible standard 
of bis word us at once ‘* my authority,” and 
** my public pledge of the soundness of my 


faith ;’’ and submitting ‘‘ the correctness of 


my morals” to the arn | of those who 
see and know me, and to the authority of 
the laws of the land in which I live, 
* Lam, Sir, &c. 
*< GREVILLE Ewina.”’ 

A class of young men, intended 
for the ministry, was placed under 
Mr, Ewing’s charge, at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Robert Haldane, 
which he superintended for several 
years, and from which a number 
ef valuable labourers were sent 
forth to different parts of Scotland 
and Ireland, and a number of 
whom ‘still continue to preach the 
Gospel. Subsequently to the dis- 
solution of the connection between 
Mr, Haldane and the Scots Inde- 
pendent churches, a new academy 
was formed, and placed under the 
joint tuition of Mr. Ewing and Dr. 
Wardlaw, whose valuable labours 
have, from the beginning, been 
entirely gratuitous. 

Mr. Ewing has been more than 
once married. His present lady 
is the daughter of the late Sir John 
Maxwell, of Pollock, sister to the 
present baronet, and aunt to John 
Maxwell, Esq. Member of Par- 
liament for the county of Renfrew. 
His only daughter, by a former 
wife, is married to the Rev. James 


Matheson, a respectable Dissent- 
ing minister at Durham. 

It would be indecorous for us 
to enter more into detail respecting 
an individual who is still alive, or 
minutely to express our opinion of 
the character and talents of an 
old and highly valued friend. We 
cannot, however, abstain from say- 
ing, that, for pleasing manners as a 
gentleman, for sterling worth and 
disinterestedness as a Christian, 
and for learning and talents as a 
minister and a tutor, we know not 
a more estimable individual, The 
following, we believe, is an ac- 
curate list of Mr. Ewing’s publica- 
tions :— 

A Defence of Missions from 
Christian Societies to the Heathen 
World ; a Sermon, preached be- 
fore the Edinburgh Missionary 
Society, on Thursday, February 2, 
1797.—Edinburgh, 1797. 

The Duty of Christians to Civil 
Government; a Sermon.—Edin- 
burgh, 1798. 

A Defence of Itinerant and Field 
Preaching; a Sermon, preached 
before the Society for Gratis Sab- 
bath Schools, December 24, 1797. 
— Edinburgh, 1799. 

Animadyersions on some Pas- 
sages of a pamphlet, entitled 
“* Lay-Preaching Indefensible on 
Scripture Principles.” —Glasgow, 
1800. 

Remarks on the Reply. —Glas- 
gow, 1800. 

Remarks on a Sermon concern- 
ing the Qualifications and Call of 
Missionaries.—Glasgow, 1801. 

A Greek Grammar and Lexicon 
for the New Testament.— Edin- 
burgh, 1801. 

The Ignorance of the Heathen, 

and the Conduct of God toward 
them; a Sermon, on Acts xvii. 
30, 31, preached before the Lon- 
don Missionary Society.—London, 
1803... ‘ 
. A Lecture on part of the Fif- 
teenth Chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. —Glasgow, 1804. 

ry Exposure of some things 
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contained in a Vindication of 
Presbyterian Church Government, 


which seem calculated not so much. 


to affect the Argument, as to excite 
Popular eeatation, and personal 
Irritation. — Glasgow, 1805. 

An Attempt towards a State- 
ment of the Doctrine of Scripture 
on some disputed points, respect- 
ing the Constitution, Government, 
and Discipline of the Church of 
Chalet idiieegow, 1807. 

A Memorial on Education for 
the Ministry of the Gospel.— 
Glasgow, 1808. 

Facts and Documents, &c. — 
Glasgow, 1809. 

Essays to Jews, written at the 
request of the London Missionary 
Society.—-London, 1809. 

A Greek Grammar, and Greek 
and English Lexicon. Second 
edition, greatly enlarged.—1812. 

The Encouragement due from 
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Christians to Preachers of the 
Gospel; a Sermon. — Glasgow, 
1815. 

A Sermon on the Death of her 


Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte Augusta of Wales.— 
Glasgow, 1817. 

Two Discourses, delivered at 
Mr. Jack’s Ordination. —White- 
haven, 1820. 

The Testimony of God against 
Massacre and Rapine; a Sermon. 
—Glasgow, 1820. 

The Duty of abstaining from 
Debt; a Sermon. — Glasgow, 
1821. 

An Essay on Baptism.—Glas- 
gow, 1823. 

Ditto. Second edition, 1824. 

The Sympathy of Christ; a 
Sermon, in the volume of Dis- 
courses by Ministers of the Con- 
gregational Union, for the benefit 
of their Widows’ Fund.—1823. 


EEE 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


SPoepvesyseses 


MY LIBRARY. 


ArT the present season of the year, 
when the days are short, and the 
evenings long—the fields barren, 
and the roads muddy—the fire- 
side more tempting than the gar- 
dens, I am compelled, though I 
must say it is no great hardship, 
to betake myself to My Library. 
Here I sometimes find amusement 
in hours of relaxation from busi- 
ness, by looking into authors, an- 
cient and modern, of different par- 
ties, and upon a great variety of 
topics. Among the works which 
contribute to my amusement and 
instruction, I may be allowed to 
say your Magazine finds a place, 
and that among its varied contents 
the labours and DREAMS of your 
Booxk-worMs are not the co 
entertaining.—By-the-by, I do not 
wonder that Book-worms dream, 
nor that their dreams should be, 
like those of another species of 
worms, upon the carcases on which 


they feed.—Occasionally I have 
thought of transmitting you some 
of the reveries in which I have in- 
dulged, and probably should have 
done so before, had I not felt a 
sort of instinctive dread of criti- 
cism and editors; and even now 
suspect that I shall wish my letter 
a thousand times in the fire before 
it appears in your columns. How- 
ever, I must communicate to you 
the result of one of my late mu- 
sings. As I opened, about a week 
ago, the folding-doors, which shut 
in my books from hands profane 
and vulgar, and looked from shelf 
to shelf for something to occupy a 
leisure evening, I-found myself 
more than usually difficult to 
please. Not a book seemed to 
chime in with the present state of 
my mind, and after casually open- 
ing some half-dozen, and return- 
ing them to their stations, I fell 
into a train of reflections, upon 
the juxta-position in which a mul- 
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titude of authors there appeared, 
who, while living, would scarce 
have come within a street’s length 
of each other. Inadvertently I 
said to myself, there you repose— 
the personifications of the living 
men—their very spirits bottled up 
as securely and harmlessly as the 
bitter and wholesome or poisonous 
drugs on a chemist’s shelves, or as 
peacefully as the ashes of friend 
and foe sleep in contiguous graves. 
Not so would have met the several 
prototypes, nor thus amicably, 
while human passions dwelt in 
their breasts, could they have been 
reconciled to rank side by side, 
and join hand in hand. 

You will not wonder, Gentle- 
men, that, with a propensity thus 
to moralize on the collected re- 
sults of many a hard-fought con- 
flict, both in science and theology, 
I should have felt much interested 
and amused in the “ Battle of the 
Books,” which a few months since 
appeared in your pages. I am 
not surprised that the fervid imagi- 
nation of your correspondent with 
the warlike name, should have 
given face and stature to every 
volume, and that for arguments 
and sentences he should have seen 
flesh and sinews, swords and artil- 
lery, and that instead of logic and 
system he should have dreamt of 
array and tactics; for the several 
classes of writers were identified 
in his mind, with all the struggles 
of the times in which they lived, 
and which struggles supplied a 
too real representation of the con- 
flicts of their pens. The skill, 
I had almost said the general-like 
address, with which your corre- 
spondent arranged the wings and 
divisions of the hostile bands, and 
led them on to battle, made me 
suspect that there might be a little 
too much either of the martial or 
of the controversial spirit in him. 
He reminded me, by his allusions, 
that ink and gunpowder are both 
black and fatal compounds, and 
that if the one is ‘ villanous salt- 


petre,” the gall and copperas of 
the other are very justly called 
bitterness and venom; and that the 
oneis, in its effect, far more deadly, 
corrosive, and permanent than the 
other. However, being somewhat 
less a man of war than your corre- 
spondent MiLEs, I thought the 
contrary view of the subject, if it 
proved less amusing, might not be 
less edifying to your numerous 
readers, and in consequence I be- 
gan to give my library life and mo- 
tion under a different impression. 

Here, said I, are great men’s 
works, which stand widely op- 
posed to each other; who, while 
they lived, waged almost perpetual 
war ; how quietly now they stand 
upon these shelves, and, with un- 
deviating composure, face me from 
day today. There is nothing now 
of tumult and clamour—none of 
those angry passions which, while 
they give strength for bodily con- 
flicts, unfit men for intellectual 
struggles. There Noméinalists and 
Realists, Papists and Protestants, 
Churchmen and Dissenters, Armi- 
nians and Calvinists, stand side by 
side, all ready indeed for conflict, 
like greyhounds “ straining upon 
the start,” or like bundles of ball- 
cartridges, neatly packed, and 
harmless, while secured from the 
fatal spark. There are Prelates 
and Mar-Prelates— Bishop Hall 
and the Smectymnuans, Baxter 
and Stillingfleet, Bishop ‘Taylor's 
folio of polemics between Owen’s 
still more ponderous tomes, and 
Sidney on Government. Here 
again I see a collection of Arch- 
bishop Parker’s works and Andrew 
Marvel, Dr. South in the company 
of Hugh Peter’s Last Legacy, and 
John Howe, Milton’s Prose, and 
Lord Clarendon’s Rebellion, War- 
burton’s Alliance, with Graham 
on Establishments, on the one side, 
and Pierce’s Vindication of Dis- 
senters on the other. But I need 
not give you a catalogue ; let the 
fact merely be realized of the 
hostile spirits which hover over 
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these volumes, and, as the ancients 
said, still inhabit them; let the 
opposition of the sentiments, and, 
too frequently also, of the men 
while they wrote them, be con- 
ceived, and then let us congratu- 
late ourselves, that we can so 
calmly survey all the strife with- 
out mingling in it, and avail our- 
selves of the victories of the men, 
without the emotions of hostility 
and anger. Here I can walk 
about, and go from shelf to shelf, 
from side to side, and my peace 
is never disturbed: the rural re- 
tirement in which I have accumu- 
lated these relics of various cam- 
paigns, is invaded by no din of 
arms, no shouts of victory. Here 
all the champions are calmed, as 
if a blast of petrifying breath had 
suddenly blown on the field of 
battle, and turned them all into 
stone, in their various attitudes of 
conflict, and I had transported 
them, as so many statues to 
ornament my gallery. I can- 
not, indeed, avoid the percep- 
tion of. their hostility, nor for- 
get that many of the best among 
them were engaged in sharp con- 
flict ; yet here I seem to have 
brought them to a happy recon- 
ciliation, and they stand upon my 
shelves, as I have seen quivers full 
ef arrows, and bows no longer 
bent, bestowed as embellishments 
to the interior of the very castle 
against whose exterior sturdy 
arms had plied them. I can peace- 
fully question and examine each. 
I can survey their skill, and count 
their hosts, and judge of their 
prowess,—but still all is sweet 
peace. So I have gone through 
an old armoury, and marched 
amidst ranks of muskets and 
spears, once dreadful in battle, 
now quiet in disuse—thick on 
every side of me, like the stalks 
in a ripe corn field; and I have 
gazed upon the quiet swords and 
pistols arranged above, into fanci- 
ful ornaments, or suspended in 
harmless opposition, point to point. 
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On the one side are the breast- 
plates, among which you may trace 
the service they did the wearers, 
by the ball-dents they still re- 
tain; and over them, in mock array, 
the helmets: droop their dusty 
plumes, and show the gaping 
notches cut by hostile swords. 
What a triumph the man of peace 
enjoys, when he can look around 
upon the sleeping stillness of all 
these terrors! So I look upon 
the mighty controvertists of other 
times, and say to my friend, here 
is the sword of Achilles—and this 
the armour of Aineas—like ancient 
warriors, these chiefs have hung 
up their arms, side by side, and 
Greek and Trojan here have dedi- 
cated these memorials of their 
prowess, not to a Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, but to the goddess of Peace 
and Truth. Now the men them- 
selves are reposing in their graves; 
the stir they once made on earth, 
the feelings of anger or exultation 
their respective works produced, 
have all died away, and we can 
look upon their books, as upon 
pictures of battles, where much 
terror is represented, but no blood 
spilt, and no wounds felt. I have 
sometimes conjectured what would 
be the feelings of these several con- 
trovertists, could they all pass 
through the room which contains 
so many of their works. Some 
would find the flush of youth, and 
the heat of controversy return 
again for a moment to their cheek, 
while they hastily ran over the 
labels of their opponents’ works. 
Milton’s blind eyes, could they but 
open, would flash republican fire 
upon that elegant copy of the Ei- 
kon Basiliké, and John Owen would 
be ready to spurn from the side 
of the “Glory of Christ” that 
copy of Arminius’s Works, while 
the mouth of Vincent Alsop could 
scarce withhold its wonted curl of 
wit, when he saw his Antisozzo 
on the same shelf with Sherlock. 
All the hero would mantle in the 
face of the learned, the nervous, 
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the distinct, the mighty Ames, at 
the sight of his Bellarminus Ener- 
vatus but half a dozen volumes 
off from the Ouvres de Bossuet ; 
nor could the amiable Pascal re- 
frain a significant smile, when he 
saw his -Les Provinciales just 
opposite to the Christian Direc- 
tory of the Jesuit Persons. 

Now, Gentlemen, though I by 
no means think that all the re- 
spective authors who once appear- 
ed in the field of thevlogical con- 
flict, are reconciled in another 
world ; yet, it is to the Christian 
a most pleasing reflection, that 
vast numbers of them are resting 
together in as perfect peace in the 
kingdom of heaven, as their vo- 
lumes are upon my shelves, There 
they know nothing of the angry 
passions, which too often disfi- 
gured their countenances on earth 
—they can look at each other, 
though of many opposite parties, 
as all one, and they can, with the 
most perfect readiness, acknow- 
ledge the errors into which preju- 
dice, partial knowledge, or habit, 
led them on earth, while without 
jealousy or fear of shame, they 
can both see and confess what 
was true and valid in the opinions 
and reasonings of their opponents. 
So completely there are they all 
enamoured of truth, for its own 
and its author’s sake, that the low 
feelings of party and of selfishness 
are quite subdued. Now it is their 
ambition not to defend all they 
had embraced, but to admire the 
beauty, and feel the force of all 
the truth as it is in Jesus. There 
they see the Saviour’s image in 
each other’s face, and he sees his 
own workmanship in them all. 

When I have viewed the con- 
troversial writings of the great 
men. of other times, I have wished 
to peruse them as the works of 
men now reconciled to each other 
—now having their mental vision 
purified from every cloud, and the 
full mirror of truth displayed before 
them—the mere parts and frag- 
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ments of which they were here 
employed in collecting; while we 
are left to track the light through 
many @ weary maze, and to sift 
the grain of gold from many a hea 
of rubbish, they have attained both 
to a personal reconciliation, and to 
an active and cordial admission of 
some truths, which on earth they 
could not receive. It is certain, 
some had more of truth, and less 
of error, than others. Perhaps the 
writings of each have something of 
truth which another wants. But not 
less certain is it, that all have had 
something to unlearn, something 
to regret, and much to acquire. 
Methinks, while we moralize thus, 
a lesson should be engraven upon 
our hearts—let each religious con- 
trovertist, and each party, here 
remember, it is not the perfection 
of knowledge, or the nearest ap- 
proach to truth, or the most gene- 
rally correct system, which will 
constitute a title to heaven—noris it 
such errors of judgment as we are 
apt to magnify, that will exclude 
from that company of good and 
great men, who are all one, though 
on earth they differed so widely, 
All, it may be admitted, have 
more or less of error, which here- 
after they will have to regret and 
forsake, and this should make each 
one patient, candid, and forgiving. 
Of the company, which I have 
conceived at times to surround me, 
among my books, I have been 
anxious to ask many questions, 
but I have found it difficult to say, 
in character, what I have supposed 
each one would answer; and, 
therefore, I shall only add, that I 
have frequently imagined the best 
and the wisest of all parties thus 
to address me:—‘ Judge not too 
harshly of those that differ from 
you, nor magnify minor points of 
difference in doctrine or practice 
into grounds of hatred or jealousy 
—this is what we have all had 
most to regret.’ 
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THE PASTOR’S RETROSPECT. 
No, X. 
The Young Apostates. 

Ir is necessary, in introducing the 
following affecting statement to 
the attention of your readers, that 
I shculd assure them of the strict 
regard to the simple truth, which 
is rigidly observed in the whole 
narrative.. Here is no fiction, no 
colouring. The whole is furnished 
from a series of letters written to a 
friend by the surviving party, and 
in which many of the circumstances 
here related, are depicted with 
much more feeling, (as coming 
from one of the party,) than they 
can have when presented in that 
abridged form, which they must 
necessarily assume, to obtain a 
place within your pages. 

Some years ago the providence 
of God brought to the metropolis, 
from the retirement and simplicity of 
acountry village,a young te of 
respectable connexions, who at the 
age of fifteen, had experienced some 
religious views and feelings from 
the ministry of a pious clergyman 
in the neighbourhood where she 
lived. Her father, from an unfor- 
tunate attachment to company, 
and fondness for drinking, had 
reduced his family to penury, and 
in. reference to this circumstance, 
she thus writes to her friend :— 
«« At the age of fifteen, I left my 
dear indulgent mother, which was 
a great trial to her and me; but a 
gracious Providence, which had 
called me from my father’s house, 
watched over me to do me good: 
six months I continued with a 
friend, and afterwards went to live 
with an aunt, sister to my father. 
With this dear friend and relation, 
J spent some years, in the course 
of which, I was variously tried, 
but found a growing attachment 
to the means of grace.” Her re- 
ligious views were now much 
strengthened under the preaching 
of the Rev. Mr. A. About this 
time, through the medium of a third 
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person, she formed an acquaint- 
ance with another young person, 
whom I shall call Miss F., whe 
was the first professor of religion 
in London with whom she had 
cultivated any intimacy. This 
young person had enjoyed the 
privilege of a religious education, 
was of a pleasing and insinuating 
address, and from her first inter- 
view, our Mary felt a partiality for 
her, which she never lost, The 
result of this acquaintance was a 
growing attachment to each other, 
founded, as she then thought, on the 
fear of the Lord. Their religious 
sentiments appeared to harmonize ; 
they walked to the house of God 
as friends, and in their retired mo- 
ments seemed both equally to en- 
joy the blessings of the truth. 
But this attachment laid for Mary 
the foundation of many and most 
severe future trials. Her relations 
were soon displeased with her, for 
her partiality to this young friend, 
and, in consequence, she resolved 
rather to forsake her relatives, than 
relinquish her friendship for Miss 
F. She therefore left her aunt’s 
house, and took up her residence 
with her new acquaintance, whose 
business she learned, and with 
whom she continued for a time to 
enjoy much happiness. At length 
these two friends incidentally be- 
came acquainted with a third young 
— about their own age, who 

appened to be an attendant upon 
the ministry of a clergyman in 
Westminster, at that period re- 
markably popular. It was in 
going from the city to the place of 
worship, where this celebrated 
minister preached, that Mary first 
became acquainted with the per- 
son whom | shall name Belinda. 
She was a young lady of very 
superior abilities, of great persona 
attractions, and excellent educa- 
tion. Atthis period, these three 


young professors appeared zealous 
in their attachment to the Gospel, 
and interested in each other's so- 
ciety. Had they, indeed, been all 
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equally sincere, and in earnest, 
they might have been helpers of 
each other’s faith and love. But 
circumstances goon arose, which 
put their characters to the test. 
About this period, Mary writes 
thus, respecting her connexion 
‘with Miss F.:—‘* A wise provi- 
dence was pleased to disappoint 
my wishes in every direction— 
our business fell off, and our rela- 
tions were altogether offended ; 
not indeed for the same cause; 
my relations were displeased with 
me for leaving my aunt, and Miss 
F.’sfor having renewed an acquaint- 
ance with some gay persons, well 
knowing that the consequences 
might be fatal to her; nor were 
they mistaken, for soon she made 
no scruple to frequent every place 
of public amusement.” This altera- 
tion in the conduct of her friend, 
was at first a source of great grief 
to Mary, and she was not back- 
ward in ysing her importunities 
with her, to desist from a course of 
life so inconsistent with a Chris- 
tian profession. ‘‘ But,” she says, 
‘* not thinking:of the baneful effects 
of bad example, or the weakness 
and depravity of my own heart; 
I concluded, like Peter,—though 
all shall forsake thee, yet will not 
I; but, alas! such was the im- 
becility of my mind, that finding 
my entreaties were of no avail, I 
resolved to walk with her, at once 
declaring the base idolatry of my 
own heart—loving the creature 
more thanthe Creator. One night 
in our way with a party to the 
playhouse, I felt the most awful 
conviction. I thought my Saviour 
seemed to expostulate with me 
in these words, ‘ how shall I give 
thee up.’—This sensation of the 
divine mercy almost broke my 
hard heart, and I would gladly 
have returned. I communicated 
my feelings to my friend, who de- 
clared her mind was very unhappy, 
but refused to return. [ then en- 
deavoured to divert my mind from 
religious subjects; such was my 
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attachment for the unhappy object 

of my affections, that 1 again re- 

solved to go on in her path. How- 

ever, these scenes afforded me no 

enjoyment; by sad experience I 

found, 

‘The tamults of my thoughts did but 
enlarge my woe, 

My spirit and my heart were desolate and 
low.’” 

Their pleasing prospects were 
very soon overcast by an unex- 
pected turn in their business, and 
after living upon their little fund 
until it was exhausted, the idea 
was suggested to them of going 
abroad. By intelligence which 
they received of some ladies, who 
were going to the East Indies, 
being in want of attendants, they 
were induced to make application 
to attend them; but their applica- 
tion was too late, the ladies having 
beget engaged their servants. 

hey were, however, still deter- 
mined to cross the sea, and with 
this view made another experi- 
ment. They agreed to wait upon 
a foreign merchant, to whom they 
proposed to sell themselves, for such 
was still the attachment of Mary 
to her young friend F., that she 
resolved to adopt her plans, how- 
ever romantic and absurd. The mer- 
chant entertained their application ; 
but another interview was fixed 
upon as necessary to settle the 
agreement. They accordingly went 
at the time appointed, and, as if 
blind to the mad act they were 
about to commit, and utterly igno- 
rant of the misery into which they 
were about to alone, would ac- 
tually have sold themselves into 
bondage and exile; but God in- 
terposed in his mercy to prevent 
their rash undertaking. They were 
met by a man of polite address 
and genteel appearance, who in- 
sisted upon knowing their business 
with the merchant, which they, 
after some hesitation, were induced 
to tell him; he appeared much con- 
cerned at the information, and 
wished to be acquainted with their 
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relations : this they declined; upon 
which he entreated them in affec- 
tionate terms to give up the prose- 
cution of a measure so fraught 
with a thousand troubles, which 
they never had conceived of. His 
expostulations happily had the de- 
sired effect, and they returned 
home, without seeing the merchant. 
On their return, Mary found a 
letter from her mother, desiring 
she would come to her immedi- 
ately. To this parental command 
she could not refuse obedience. 
Her mother urged, in the strongest 
terms, the importance of a separa- 
tion between her daughter and 
Miss F. This was very painful 
to her, but she yielded to the com- 
mand of her mother, determining 
at the same time to avail herself 
of the opportunities which might 
occur of associating with her friend. 

I have alluded to another ac- 
quaintance, which these two young 
women had formed, and of which 
I shall here introduce a few parti- 
culars.— Belinda was the daughter 
of respectable parents, but her 
father dying when she was young, 
her mother married again; and 
Belinda’s situation, as she grew 
up, proving unpleasant to her, she 
had left her home, and was endea- 
vouring to promote her own in- 
terest with her friends. Among 
these was a Mrs. H., a woman of 
singular piety, who had often ex- 
pressed a wish that Belinda pos- 
sessed grace equal to her gifts. 
Her high esteem for this excellent 
lady, was most probably her first 
inducement to make a profession 
of religion; but, as her convic- 
tions had no better origin than in- 
terest, it is not surprising that, 
in the time of temptation, she 
should fall away. She appeared 
to possess much acquaintance with 
the Bible, and could converse 
with great fluency on the doc- 
trines and precepts of Scripture. 
She was fond of reading, and 
ardently attached to poetry. Un- 
happily she had formed an ac- 
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quaintance with a person of liber- 
tine and infidel principles, who, by 
fallacious arguments, endeavoured 


to convince her that the Bible 
was an imposition, and that it was 
irrational to credit its doctrines. 
Books of a sceptical and seductive 
tendency were recommended but 
too successfully to her attention, 
and she was soon persuaded to 
embrace notions hostile to the 
glory of God, and her own honour 
and happiness: but this infidel 
assassin, for such epithets he righ- 
teously merits, had a base object to 
accomplish, in which he well knew 
he could ‘not better succeed, than 
by first undermining her faith in 
the Gospel, after which she would 
become an easy prey to his infa- 
mous and designing arts. But to 
return to Mary—her mind became 
eae resigned to a separation 
rom Miss F., though her attach- 
ment was too strong to allow her 
altogether to relinquish the ac- 
quaintance. The immortal interest 
of her friend was an object of great 
concern, and scarcely ever did she 
address a throne of grace, but her 
friend’s case was deeply impressed 
upon her mind. She embraced 
every opportunity of being in her 
company, but was constantly en- 
abled to decline attending her to 
places of public amusement, using 
at the same time every argument 
she could devise, to dissuade her 
from practices and pursuits so 
hostile to her spiritual welfare, 
unhappily without effect. So fas- 
cinated did Miss F. become with 
the theatre, and so fearfully did 
she depart from her religious pro- 
fession, that about this time she 
was induced, by various circum- 
stances, to offer herself as a stage- 
player, and so far succeeded as to 
rehearse before the managers of 
Drury Lane with approbation. 
She, however, met with some sub- 
sequent disappointments, which 
induced her to relinquish this 
project. The state of her mind 
was now such as might be ex- 
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pected, after having forsaken her 
professions of attachment to the 
Gospel of our Lord. And in a 
conversation with Mary on the 
subject, in which she could but 
recollect the seasons when her 
pursuits were widely different, she 
burst into tears, and said, ‘‘ once 
I was happy, but now am like one 
standing on a precipice: the next 
step involves me in inconceivable 
ruin.” Her friend asked for an 
explanation, and found she had 
been receiving proposals from a 
Captain in the army, who was 
altogether a person of bad charac- 
ter, and destitute of honourable 
intentions. Mary then entreated 
her friend to reflect on the effects 
of such conduct, and to implore 
God to prevent her from falling a 
victim to such temptations. She 
appeared to liaten to the expostu- 
lations of her friend, and promised 
once again to use those means 
of grace in which she formerl 
seemed to delight, and to me 
consolation and happiness in that 
religion which she had so awfully 
forsaken. The two friends mingled 
their tears together, and Mary 
hoped that Miss F. would again 
be brought back to see the evil of 
sin, and take delight in the ways 
of righteousness and peace. But 
in these fond hopes she was piti- 
ably disappointed. The public 
worship of God was soon entirely 
given up, and in answer to the 
affectionate entreaties of her friend, 
she would often say,— If you 
love me, I request, as the greatest 
evidence of your affection, that 
you will talk no mofe on religious 
subjects to me.” While things 
were thus going back with Miss F. 
Mary found that Belinda, her other 
young friend, was departing still 
more awfully from the way of 
righteousness and peace. The 
sceptical prejudices of her mind 
increased, and she very soon en- 
tirely relinquished her religious 
rofession, and, together with Miss 
i indulged in the gaiety and dis- 


sipation of worldly amusements. 
Mary still felt unwilling to break 
off her acquaintance,and anxiously 
endeavoured to set before them the 
extreme danger of the course of 
life which they were pursuing. 
Calling upon them one evening, 
she found them preparing to go 
to Vauxhall, dressed out with 
a degree of extravagance ill be- 
coming their rank in life. She 
was invited to join in their amuse- 
ment, but was enabled resolutely 
to decline, and informed them of 
her determination never more to be 
found in those places of dissipa- 
tion. Her resolutions and remon- 
strances, however, only excited 
their ridicule. They pleaded haste, 
as an excuse, and bade her adieu. 
This unexpected withdrawment of 
her friends threw her mind into 
great agitation, for she still much 
loved them, especially Miss F. 
She hesitated what to do, and was 
more than half determined to fol- 
low them; but recollecting there 
was preaching at the Tabernacle, 
in Moorfields, thither she went, 
though with a greatly distracted 
mind. She strove much to attend 
to the truths delivered by the 
preacher from these words, “‘ Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovestthou me?” She 
was enabled to enter into the sub- 
ject, and to see the impropriety of 
undue attachment to earthly ob- 
jects, and to say before she left 
the place, ‘‘ Lord thou knowest all 
things, thou knowest that I love 
thee.” She determined from this 
time to relinquish her dangerous 
attachment for her two young 
friends, whilst she would not cease 
to pray continually for deliverance 
from those errors and sins in which 
she saw they were entangled. 
But her unhappy oa 
went on greedily indulging more 
and more in the vain and delu- 
sive pleasures of the world, which 
were void of satisfaction or com- 
fort to their minds. 

We have already hinted that 
Belinda had fallen a victim to the 
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base deceiver, who, destitute alike 
of feeling and of principle, had 
now entirely deserted her. In this 
distressing and awful situation, the 
affliction of her mind was not to 
be described. She had made se- 
veral attempts at self-destruction. 
Miss F., knowing the state of her 
mind, invited her to a lodging in 
the house she possessed. The in- 
vitation was accepted, and from 
that period is to be dated the aw- 
ful and tragical project to which 
satan and their guilty consciences 
urged them. A pious friend, who 
had received some intimation of 
the distracted state of Belinda’s 
mind, visited her about this time, 
and sought opportunities of di- 
recting her views to the merciful 
provisions of the Gospel to restore 
repenting sinners, adding, “ I once 
knew you a happy girl, and am 
concerned to see you so uncom- 
fortable, but hope the Lord will 
soon manifest himself to your soul 
as the God of grace and everlast- 
ing love, and that, being restored 
to you the joys of salvation, you 
will be a comfort and a blessing to 
our friends.” But the poor de- 
uded girl, interrupting her, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Speak not of a reforma- 
tion or a change taking place in 
my mind; for if I thought God 
intended to effect a change in me, 
and I were capable, I would 
wrest the power out of his hands!” 
This awful declaration quite hor- 
rified her friend, and sealed her 
lips on religious subjects; but, 
turning to Miss F. she endea- 
voured to say something solemn 
and impressive to her, in the hope 
of exciting repentance and feeling 
in her mind. But she also replied, 
** they were actuated by one soul, 
and therefore their sentiments were 


' unanimous, of which they would 


soon give a manifestation.” Other 
Christian friends tendered their 
advice, to whom they said, ‘“‘ They 
needed no reproof, for every thing 
in nature preached to their con- 
~sciences, and rendered them more 
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miserable than the power of argu- 
ment could do.” In reply to others, 
they said, ‘‘ They wished they had 
never heard the Gospel, which 
they knew would heighten their 
condemnation.” Alas! all they 
ever knew of the Gospel was con- 
fined to notions falsely called re- 
ligion; the one, doubtless, having 
professed it from the habit of edu- 
cation alone, whilst the only mo- 
tive which had actuated the other, 
was a high esteem for the character 
of a dear friend: but to the vital 
power of the Gospel it was evident 
they were both strangers; and to 
them it therefore proved the “ sa- 
vour of death unto death.” 

Mary, in the mean time, was 
enabled, through divine mercy, to 
experience, in an increased de- 
gree, the preciousness of the Sa- 
viour. The displays of his love 
and mercy had strengthened her 
confidence in him, and she found 
the ways of religion to be those of 
pleasantness and peace ; hence she 
wished to be more devoted to him 
in body, soul, and spirit, and she 
was encouraged to devote herself 
to the Lord, and to enter into co- 
venant with him at the sacra- 
mental table. She now united 
herself to the church of the Rev. 
Mr. A., under whose ministry she 
had all along found so much be- 
nefit. Here she constantly at- 
tended the ordinances, and found 
the labours of this servant of God 
increasingly blessed to her soul. 
She entertained much diffidence 
with respect to herself, but by 
faith was enabled to lay hold on 
one that is mighty, who is also 
able to keep us from falling. Thus, 
for a season, she went on her way 
rejoicing. But she says in her 
letters, *“* Alas! an awful storm 
was gathering, which must have 
driven me to despair, had it not 
been for the secret support of di- 
vine grace.” Her mind had for 
several months been held in great 
suspense, on account of her two 
young friends, of whom she now 
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seldom received any tidings. They 
had removed from the apartments 
they formerly occupied, and chang- 
ed their names, that their friends 
might be prevented from finding 
them, and compelling them to re- 
turn home. Miss F. having been 
— that this was the intention 
of her parents, they were both 
hurried on to commit the dreadful 
act which I am about to relate, 
Mary’s description, which is given 
with the vividness of one that had 
watched the whole proceeding, 
and with the feeling of a heart 
which had but narrowly escaped 
the apostacy into which they fell, 
will be more acceptable to your 
readers than any thing I could 
write. She says, ‘“‘ Methinks I 
see them, in all the horrors of de- 
spair, leave their apartment—the 
night intensely cold (the second of 
February)—having to walk more 
than a mile in the dead of the 
night. Oh! what was the night’s 
sable curtain to the blackness and 
darkness in which their souls were 
involved. Great Sovereign of uni- 
versal nature, forgive thy creature, 
who dares to offer one sentiment 
yo ongy to what is pleasing in thy 
sight! I thought—were they pre- 
vented—Ah ! be hushed, my pas- 
sion! They move slowly on— 
they seem more than half deter- 
mined to return. Again my prayer 
ascends !—But oh! what fiend is 
that pursues them? A foe im- 
placable; sworn enemy to God 
and man! He is busy still! 
Hush!—What does he say ?—Oh, 
horrid! He bids them venture 
down into the watry grave. See! 
they draw back!—Ah, what says 
he now? Why now he calls it 
cowardice, and grows more bold. 
—They have no shield of faith ! 
*‘ Now! now descend!’ he cries, 
‘the time of mercy is over, and 
heaven never was designed for 
you!’ They hear—they seem at- 
tentive—his lies believe—and, dis- 
mal to relate, resolve again !— 
They tie their clothes about them, 


again embrace each other, and, at 
the last embrace—atonce immerse!! 
—Let silence stop my pen, while, in 
the language of a man well taught, 
I exclaim, Great God, ‘ how un- 
searchable are thy judgments, and 
thy ways past finding out!’” Thus 

rished, by their own act, two 
interesting females, before they 
had attained to twenty-one years 
of age, an awful instance of the 
danger of sin. What a hard mas- 
ter is satan! he first leads the 
soul into the commission of sin, 
and having effected his purpose, 
seeks to drive his captive to de- 
spair and ruin. Let, then, young 
persons be aware of the danger of 
the first departure from God. One 
sin will lead to another more 
heinous than the first; and sin per- 
sisted in, will bring both body and 
soul to hell. Grieve not then the 
Spirit of God; resist the tempter, 
and he will flee from thee, and Jet 
all who read the unhappy account 
of these poor young women, be 
very constant in prayer, “ Lord, 
hold thou me up;” ‘ Leave me 
not, neither forsake me, O God of 
my salvation.” 

This unhappy circumstance was 
a source of much uneasiness and 
disquietude of mind to Mary. The 
enemy of souls was active in sug- 
gesting temptations, and her peace 
and comfort for a time experienced 
a considerable interruption. But 
it pleased God to restore again to 
her the joys arising from a sense 
of his favour and mercy towards 
her.—I shall conclude this narra- 
tive by an extract from the last of 
her series of letters to her friend. 
“‘ Nothing in time could be a 
greater trial to me than parting 
with my young friends in the aw- 
ful manner I did, yet however 
solemn the event, Infinite Wisdom 
brought good out of this evil, for 
I was instructed to profit by the 
event, never daring to trust my 
own heart, as I had before done. 
The things of time appeared in 
their proper colours, vain and un-, 
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satisfactory, I no longer envied 
the votaries of pleasure; my affec- 
tions were weaned from earth. 
My soul became as a weaned child 
belore the Lord. His great sal- 
vation became more than ever my 
theme and my song.” 

I have alluded to the temptations 
which harassed her mind after the 
untimely death ofher young friends, 
in reference to which she says, 
‘* T had long laboured under awful 
temptations, and although my mind 
was desolate and dark, yet I was 
kept looking up to God in the 
use of the means; and one even- 
ing, being at the Tabernacle, the 
Lord whom I sought suddenly 
came to his temple, and spoke 
peace to my soul by the ministry 
of his word. The Rev. Mr. P. 

reached from this text, ‘ Thou 
om delivered my soul from death, 
wilt thou not keep my feet from 
falling ” The sermon was appli- 
cable to my state of mind, and 
salutary in its effects. My sor- 
rows were soothed, peace restored, 
and a happy confidence excited in 
my soul; and I knew that as he 
had preserved me through many 
trials and temptations, he would 
lead me through the mazes of life, 
and land me safe where the inha- 
bitants thereof shall no more say, 
I am sick.” 

I would fain indulge in many 
reflections, but have already oc- 
cupied too much of your room, 
and must subscribe myself, 

Yours, &c. EAGLet. 
ON THE EVIDENCE AND ILLUS- 

TRATION CHRISTIANITY DE- 

RIVED FROM THE FALL OF THE 

FIRST MARTYR. 


** Servant, of God, well done! Well hast 
thou fought 

The better fight, whosingle hast maintain’d, 

Against revolted multitudes, the cause 

Of truth, in word mightier than they in 
arms.” MiLton. 

THE character and martyrdom of 

Stephen are topics of great interest 


On the Evidenee and Illustration Christianity 
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in the sacred history ; and, viewed 

in connexion with the claims and 

the truths of Christianity, they ap- 

pear powenety calculated both 
if 


to affect and edify the pious mind. 
Of his character we have but a 
brief and passing notice in the 6th 
chapter of Acts, but what is there 
recorded supplies ample matter for 
instruction. There is an identity 
about the characters of Christ’s 
apostles and disciples, which, while 
it marks them of one family, and 
allies them to one great Head and 
Lord, supplies a striking evidence 
of the commanding and moulding 
influence of the system, and a di- 
vine picture of its unrivalled bles- 
sedness. No such influence was 
ever exerted by any other system, 
no such characters were ever pro- 
duced by any other agency. If 
the divinity of the Gospel rested 
for evidence on this solitary argu- 
ment, there is weight enough in it 
to command universal assent, It 
has wrought moral miracles in all 
its subjects—effecting that which 
no other doctrine ever did or 
could effect. 

Stephen was the first martyr 
who fell in the Christian cause, 
and since in heaven there must 
have been felt no common sen- 
sation when his magnanimity and 
piety triumphed over his enemies, 
it is desirable that on earth there 
should be a perpetual remembrance 
of his name, and a frequent con- 
templation of his character. He 
was full of faith and of power. 
What inestimable qualities are 
these! He had such strong faith 
in God, and in the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that it made 
him eminent even among men who 
were all strong in faith. He was 
not indebted to contrast for his 
eminence, as a feeble light assumes 
undue brightness in a starless sky, 
but he was a sun among the stars 
of glory, and the power of God 
was largely in him—in him, in 
such a measure, as to make him 
the first and most conspicuous 
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mark for the violent hand of per- 
secution. Though this great man 
appears to have been first chosen 
to serve (or supply) the tables of 
the Grecian widows, yet he was 
designed for far higher work. He 
boldly encounters a whole host of 
adversaries, the synagogue of the 
libertines, or freed citizens. They 
banded with certain others against 
him, to try to reason him down, 
but they could not resist the wis- 
dom and the spirit with which he 
spake. So they went away mor- 
tified and silenced, but not con- 
vinced or humbled. Then it ap- 
pears they suborned men, who 
were willing, from hatred, or for a 
bribe, to make a false charge 
against him. He is therefore seized 
and arraigned upon their deposi- 
tion, and is now to be set before 
the council and confronted by the 
witnesses. Who can tell whether 
they were not the same as had 
witnessed against Jesus; for they 
utter the very same calumny, and 
declare themselves to have been 
witnesses of the same crimes, as 
were alleged against him. But 
let us turn away from the exe- 
crable band of persecutors and 
murderers, to look on this hol 

and eminent Christian. ‘ All 
that sat in the council beheld his 
face as it had been the face of an 
angel.” What could have im- 
parted this celestial glory to his 
countenance? There was nothing 
in the scene before him to animate 
and transform it. It was evidently 
a divine and supernatural lustre. 
Probably his ordinary intercourse 
with heaven might have spread a 
sort of settled calm or smile upon 
his face, a living and resplendent 
image of the peace within. If ha- 
bitual sorrow will mar the counte- 
nance, so habitual peace and good- 
ness will illuminate it. But all his 
natural benignity, all his habitual 
serenity was heightened on this 
occasion, The near approach of 
heaven’s glory sheds a still higher 
Justre, as good men often have a 
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presentiment of their approaching 
end, so he might alreddy be seeing 
the Son of Man on the right hand 
of power and glory, and it might 
spread that angelic brightness 
which struck the attention of the 
whole council. They had before 
them one of the servants of that 
Jesus, the lustre of whose true 
character had been veiled from 
their view, but whose glory they 
now saw by reflection—one for 
whom heaven was even now open- 
ing its gates—one on whom the 
angels were gazing with intense 
desire, and towards whom the Son 
of God had directed the glory of 
his countenance—one that was to 
start first in the race of martyr- 
dom, to win the first laurel, and 
to sit down with the Lord on his 
throne. How wonderful is that 
Gospel which can prepare human 
nature for such an arduous hour, 
and put upon the head of mortal 
men so glorious a crown. Stephen 
was now as well prepared to die 
as before he had been to argue. 
He could do both with equal com- 
ag om and dignity. The wonders 
e did among the people, and the 
wonderful words he spake among 
the disputers, and the wonders he 
displayed in his countenance and 
at his departure, alike attest the 
divine excellence and power of 
the Gospel. He stands like a rock 
in the midst of the angry and 
dashing element, lifting his head 
above the sky of darkling storms 
and tempests, into that purer ele- 
ment above, whose glory settles 
on it like an eternal sunshine. 
Now, without dwelling upon the 
narrative of his sufferings, so sim- 
ply and affectingly told in the sa- 
cred history, let us look at the 
bearing which his martyrdom had 
upon the rising cause of Chris- 
tianity. In him was evinced the 
validity and truth of the doctrines 
he defended. He had proclaimed 
them divine, and asserted that a 
divine influence attended them to 
make their subject a conqueror 
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over sin, the world, and death, 
and now he proves it. But his 
death, while it thus reflected the 
glory of his~principles, was the 
highest triumph that could possibly 
be effected over his opponents. 
The truth was ennobled, enshrined 
by his sufferings. It gained a vic- 
tory by his death, not less com- 
plete, and far more splendid and 
affecting than by his arguments, 
Here his enemies suffered a ten- 
fold defeat. Their infidelity had 
been confounded by his wisdom, 
now their malice was thwarted by 
his meekness and magnanimity ; 
his arguments had been like ar- 
rows in their hearts, now his piety 
and his prayer were like coals of 
fire upon their heads. Their arms 
were proved as powerless against 
the martyr’s spirit, as their tongues 
against his cause; and that scene 
which demonstrated them to be 
the agents of that power which is 
from beneath, proved him to be 
allied-to that which is above. Thus 
every stone they hurled, with the 
intention of silencing his voice 
and subduing his preagerees open- 
ed a new wound to proclaim his 
victory, and made his blood speak 
louder than his tongue. 

The martyrdom of Stephen was 
distinguished, not merely as being 
the first; it has had an Jnfluence 
over the whole history of Chris- 
tianity since. It has made hun- 
dreds and thousands of martyrs 
happy. It has contributed to ele- 
vate the spirit and enhance the 
triumph of all subsequent confes- 
sors to the Gospel, and probably 
scarce one has died in the same 
cause without distinctly recog- 
nising the influence of this scene. 
It has supplied consolation to 
those who might otherwise have 
drawn back, and corroborated the 
faith of multitudes as by a distant, 
but not indistinct or doubtful light, 
revealing the Son of Man on the 
right hand of power, and teaching 
how to make the spirit within a 
eonqueror over the exulting foe 
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without. This fact and the doc- 
trines it displayed have formed an 
impenetrable shield around the 
sufferer’s spirit, or spread for it 
the invisible but soaring wings of 
faith, on which it has taken its 
flight, while the stingless and dis- 
appointed foe has been left to feed 
his malice on the ignoble flesh. 
Stephen had the victory, they the 
shame. His cause was illustrated 
and confirmed, as well by the sub- 
jugation of all the revengeful pas- 
sions of human nature which he 
evinced, as by the ape: concern 
he displayed for the salvation of 
his enemies. Though the church 
lost an ornament, yet the crown of 
Immanuel gained one of its bright- 
est jewels; and though the cause 
lost an able advocate, yet it gained 
an argument, which lives, and 
must live invincible through every 
age. Nature made the martyr mor- 
tal, but persecution has made his 
name mt victory immortal. 


Foxtius, Jun. 
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A HINT TO THE YOUNG ON 
MR. FAUNTLEROY’S CASE. 


IT is now abundantly obvious to 
the public, that the degradation 
and untimely end of this once 
highly respectable individual be- 
gan in the vain pursuit of plea- 
sure, and in association with sin- 
ners who had not the fear of God 
before their eyes. A more impres- 
sive lesson has not of late years 
been afforded to the world; and 
it is singularly calculated to show 
the bitterness and death which 
dwell in sin, which, though sweet 
for the moment, in the end biteth 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder. A very large proportion of 
the vice and misery which are in 
the world proceed from the inter- 
course of the wicked. For though 
the human heart is naturally de- 
praved, and of itself disposed to 
vice, yet the degree to which it 
goes is to be attributed to the as- 
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sociation of the ungodly, by which 
means passions comparatively dor- 
mant are roused, and thoughts and 
purposes still m embryo are ma- 
tured. Hence: it is wisely said, 
*« Evil communications corrupt 
good manners ;” ‘‘ One sinner de- 
stroyeth much good.” For there is 
a power of propagation in evil, 
arising from the congenial soil it 
finds in the human heart, incon- 
ceivably and incalculably great. 
It increases, as by a law, more cer- 
tainly, and much faster than good- 
ness. It is of such a nature that 
it is always accumulating and 
growing, and spreads with the 
fierceness of flame, and the subtle- 
ness of poison or contagion, through 
the human heart, Its fascination 
seizes in a moment, and it clings 
round the passions like the coils 
of a serpent. It is a disease soon 
caught, but hard and long of cure. 
Perhaps few, or none, are ade- 
y we aware of the mighty in- 
uence of the society of evil, or of 
the disastrous victories it is ca- 
pable of accomplishing by fami- 
liarity and habit. Many mighty 
men have fallen through the se- 
ductive influence of evil company. 
Let the young then beware; the 
avenue of that path which leads to 
death and hell may be fair and 
pleasant. Beauty on the one side, 
and pleasure on the other, may 
stand at its entrance, and promise 
us their cheerfal and bewitching 
company. False reasoning may 
vindicate our preference of this 
alluring road to the plain, straight- 
forward, and honourable, though 
rugged, road of virtue and piety, 
whose end is life everlasting. But 
the one is infallibly the way of 
shame, misery, and death; the 
other is the way of peace, life, 
and eternal joy. Let the young 
pause and think before they enter 
any path where pleasure, unat- 
tended with religion, invites them. 
A Brortuer. 
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A FOURTH LEAF FROM 
**MY SCRAP BOOK.” 
GENTLEMEN,— Your kind ad- 
mission of three leaves from my 
* Scrap Book” into your Maga- 
zine emboldens me to send you a 
fourth ; and though altogether of 
a miscellaneous character, it may 
impart instruction, and afford 
amusement, to some of your read- 
ers ; especially to those who pos- 
sess a predilection for the litera- 
ture of former times. I have taken 
the liberty of altering a few anti- 
quated phrases, and have substi- 
tuted in their place others, perhaps 
more agreeable to modern readers, 
I do not, however, forget what 
one of your correspondents has 
written upon this subject in your 
November Number, and should 
this catch his eye, he must forgive 
me this liberty; and if he should 
not, { am happy to know, that I 
am at present out of the reach of 
the lex taltonis of which he speaks. 
But now to my scraps.—It is no 
small grief to the true Christian to 
observe how utterly unanswerable 
the character of many is, who bear 
the Christian name, to the charac- 
ter and example of the Saviour. 
He was humble and meek, they 
are proud and insolent; he en- 
joins the love of enemies, they can 
hardly love their friends ; he, who 
had the command of all, and a 
right to all, was satisfied with 
little; while they who have a 
right to nothing, would possess all 
things ; he bade us turn the cheek 
to him that smiteth, while they 
can give two blows for one; he 
commands that we give our coat 
to him that takes our cloak, they 
take away both cloak and coat; 
he went about doing good, spend- 
ing the day in preaching, and the 
night in praying; they trifle away 
their time, revelling away the 
night, and sleeping away, or mis- 
spending the day; he bade us 
make friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, they make mam- 
mon their God; he bade us take 
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up his cross, they impose their 
own. Ina word, his business was 
to save, theirs is to destroy.—A 
Christian in all his ways must 
have three guides, truth, charity, 
and wisdom. Truth to go before 
him, charity and wisdom to walk 
on either hand. If either of the 
three be absent, he walks amiss, 
I have seen some do harm by fol- 
lowing a truth uncharitably; and 
others, while they would heal an 
error with love, have failed in their 
wisdom, and offended against 
justice. A charitable untruth, and 
an uncharitable truth, and an un- 
wise managing of truth, are all to 
be carefully avoided of him that 
would travel aright in the narrow 
way. ‘Truth hath a face both ho- 
nest and comely, and is seen to 
the greatest advantage in her own 
colours; but, above all, divine 
truth is most fair, and most scorneth 
to borrow beauty from man’s wit 
or tongue. She loveth to come 
forth in her native grace, like a 
princely matron, and considers it 
the greatest indignity to be trifled 
with. She looks to command re- 
verence, not pleasure. To attire 
her in vain dresses and fashions, 
is most abhorrent to her nature. 
They know her not who give her 
such entertainment, and shall first 
know her angry when they do 
know her.—The golden infancy 
of some hath proceeded to a brazen 
youth, and ended in a leaden age. 
All human maturities have their 
period; grace only has none. I 
durst never rest too much hope on 
the forward beginnings of wit and 
memory, which have been ap- 
plauded in children. I knew they 
could but attain their vigour, and 
that if sooner no whit the better ; 
for the earlier their perfection of 
wisdom, the longer shall be their 
witless age. Seasonableness is the 
best in all these things which have 
their ripeness and decay. We can 
never hope too much of the timely 
blossoms of grace, whose spring 
is perpetual, and whose harvest 
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begins with our end.—Affectation 
of superfluity is, in all things, a 
sign of Sottioienes as in words, 
he that useth circumlocutions to 
express himself, shows want of 
memory, and want of proper 
speech; and much talk argues a 
feeble and distempered brain. — 
What good can any earthly thing 
yield us besides its use? And 
what is it but vanity, to desire 
that which can do us no good? 
And what use is in that which 
is superfluous? It is a great skill 
to know what is enough, and great 
wisdom to care for no more. 

Busy BEE. 
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HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT OF DISSENTING IN- 
STITUTIONS, 


No. I. 

DR. WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY, 
Red-cross Street, London. 
DANIEL Wi uiAMs, D.D. the 
enlightened founder of this Insti- 
tution was born at Wrexham, in 
Denbighshire, in 1643 or 1644. 
Although he did not enjoy the 
advantage of a regular academical 
education, yet ‘‘ from five years 
old, he had no employment but his 
studies, and at nineteen, he was 
regularly admitted a preacher.” 
His unusual application, united to 
great vigour of mind, soon raised 
him above all adventitious circum- 
stances, and eventually secured 
him that rank amongst his con- 
temporaries, which is conferred 
alone on real worth. His early 
resolution to devote himself to the 
Christian ministry amongst the 
nonconformists, formed at a time 
when all the severities of an intole- 
rant government were called forth 
against them, is a striking proof 
of his decision of character, which 
is yet more developed by the fact, 
that he was amongst the very first 
young men who had the courage 
to identify themselves with those 
venerable confessors, who had 
been ejected from their respective 
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charges by the act of uniformity. 
This conscientious devotion of 
himself, to an unpopular, and ap- 
parently a sinking cause, was re- 
warded by a gracious Providence, 
in a manner at once unexpected 
and distingujshed. 

Prevented by the persecutions 
of the times from public preaching, 
he received an invitation to be- 
come chaplain to the Countess of 
Meath, in Ireland. This he gladly 
accepted, which led the way to 
his settlement as the pastor of the 
Presbyterian congregation in Wood 
Street, Dublin; the duties of which 
office he discharged for near twenty 
years, with great reputation to him- 
self, and general acceptance to the 
people. It was while in this city, to 
which he came almost an exile for 
conscience-sake, that he married a 
lady of honourable family and 
distinguished piety, with whom he 
received a considerable estate. 
The troubles of Ireland in 1687, 
led him to resign his pastoral 
charge in Dublin, and retire to 
London, where the following year 
he had the happiness to witness 
that glorious Revolution, which 
gave permanenceto English liberty. 

Memoirs of this excellent mini- 
ster are, however, within the reach 
of almost every Dissenter,* and it is 
therefore only necessary to add, 
that in 1701, having been some 
time a widower, he again formed 
a matrimonial alliance with a lad 
of considerable fortune. Although 
he now possessed an ample estate, 
yet he exercised great frugality in 
his personal expences, that he 
might better execute those liberal 
designs, one of which it is the im- 
mediate object of this paper to 
narrate. 

His own extensive collection of 
books, probably first suggested to 
his mind the idea of forming a 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, for the use of 





* Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, 
vol.ii. p.640. Wilson’sDissenting Churches, 
vol. ii. p. 198. Bogue and Bennet’s His- 
tory, vol, iii. p. 417. 
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that body for which he had suf- 
fered, and to which he owed so 
much. His friend Dr. Bates had 
also been, during a long and stu- 
dious life, as Mr. Howe expressed 
it,” ‘an earnest gatherer, and as the 
phrase is, devourer of books,” with 
which he had so great an acquaint. 
ance, that an eminent divine and 
dignitary of the church, said, ‘That 
were he to collect a library, he 
would as soon consult Dr. Bates 
as any man he knew.—He knew 
how to chuse, and was curious in 
his choice.—Nothing mean was 
welcome to his library, or detained 
there.” Such a collection was in 
course most desirable, and on his 
decease, Dr. Williams bought them 
for £500. or £600. to be added to 
his own valuable library. 

By his last will, dated 26th 
June, 1711, Dr. W. appointed his 
books, after duplicates and useless 
volumes were removed, to be for a 
public library, ‘‘ whereto such as 
his trustees appoint, shall have ac- 
cess for the perusal of any book in 
the place where they are lodged.” + 
He also directed his trustees to 
purchase some cheap freehold edi- 
fice to receive the library, but if 
not able to obtain eligible pre- 
mises, they were empowered to 
erect them, but they were to be 
** not pompous or too large.” 





* Bates’s Works, fol. p. 962. 

+ As some of our readers may wish to 
know how they may gain access to the 
library, we extract the following informa- 
tion from ‘* the Rules” of the establish- 
ment :— 

** I. The library shall be open from ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, till three 0’clock 
in the afternoon, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday in every week 
throughout the year, except Christmas 
and Whitsuntide weeks, and the month of 
August; and the librarian, unless pre- 
vented by illness. shall constantly attend 
the library at such times.” 

‘¢ II, All persons shall be admitted dur- 
ing the appointed hours, upon producing 
to the librarian a written order from one of 
the trustees, specifying their names, places 
of abode, and proper additions.’’ 

«* VIL. The librarian shall not receive 
any money, or other gratuity, from any 
person for the use of this library.” 
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He also appointed £10. per 
annum for a librarian, toge- 
ther with the accommodation of 
the house, a stipend, long since 
found inadequate as aremuneration 
for the duties of the office. Though 
Dr. Williams departed to his re- 
ward in February 1716, yet the 
preliminary arrangements for car- 
rying the provisions of his testa- 
ment into effect, were not com- 
plete till 1727, when the trustees 
not finding any suitable building, 

rchased the site of the present 
om for £450. and obtained from 
the Court of Chancery permission 
to appropriate £1518. out of the 
founder’s estates, for the erection 
of the house, according to the esti- 
mate. But it happened, then, as 
it has often done since, that the 
estimate was not equal to the ex- 
penditure, and the Chancellor’s 
grant was exhausted before the 
building was completed. It being 
thought highly inexpedient to ap- 
ply again to that Court, it was 
agreed by the trustees, March 
1729, to address the following cir- 
cular to their friends :—‘* Dr. Wil- 
liams’s library being near finished, 
some additions of great advantage 
to the common interest, it is ap- 
porseonen may be made upon the 

undation of that building, consis- 
tent with the Doctor’s design of 
additions and of general use, which 
will require a considerable ex- 
pense, and yet cannot be defrayed 
out of his estate, according to the 
allowance made by the Court of 
Chancery for erecting the li- 
brary. It is, therefore, proposed, 
that any who are inclined to for- 
ward that service, would contribute 
what they see proper for such a 
purpose.” 
his appeal produced the de- 
sired supply, and members both of 
the Independent and Presbyterian 
bodies, liberally subscribed for its 
completion, so that by the close of 
that year, the trustees transacted 
their business at the house. 
The library has received since 
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that period many valuable addi- 
tions, by the munificence of seve- 
ral eminent ministers and laymen of 
the Three Denominations, amongst 
whom Dr. William Harris stands 
pre-eminent, having bequeathed a 
noble collection of 240 folio, 364 
quarto, and 1355 octavo volumes 
to the trustees. Its increase has, 
however, been gradual, for unlike 
the libraries of the Universities, 
and of other privileged bodies 
connected with the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment of the country, it 
does not swell its catalogues at the 
cost of authors and publishers, 
but simply by the voluntary dona- 
tions of those enlightened indivi- 
duals, who can appreciate the im- 
portance of such an Institution to 
the Dissenters of the metropolis.* 

On the 7th of February, 1816, 
a century having elapsed since the 
death of the founder, the trustees, 
with their select friends, assembled 
at the library to hear an oration, 
delivered by the late Dr. J. Lind- 
say, commemorative of that event, 
and afterwards they adjourned for 
a celebration dinner, at which © 
Matt. Wood, Esq. M. P., and the 
Lord Mayor of the City for that 
year, was invited to preside, being 
a Dissenter, whose theological 
opinions are said to harmonize 
with those of the majority of the 
present trustees. 

The reader being now in posses- 
sion of the leading historical facts 
connected with this library, it only 
remains to furnish a descriptive 
sketch of its general appearance 
and contents. The frontage of 
the building is in perfect aecor- 
dance with the wishes of the 
founder, for though it presents the 
appearance of great respectability, 
yet it has not the imposing air of 





* Dr. Williams’s trustees have within 
the last few years, appropriated £50. per 
annum to the library, and each new lay 
trustee subscribes, on entering on his 
office, £10. 10s., for the same purposes; 
but these united, can do little more than 
keep the books in respeetable repair, 
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a public institution. The ground- 
floor, which contains, to the right 
and left, spacious parlours, are 
devoted to the service of the li- 
brarian, together with the other 
apartments on the basement story. 
By a staircase, ornamented with 
portraits, the visitor ascends to 
the library itself, which occupies 
two spacious rooms on the first 
floor. 

The front room, which extends 
the whole width of the building, is 
fitted up with mahogany glass- 
cases and presses, which have a 
very uniform and elegant appear- 
ance. Over these cases are ranged 
twenty-five original portraits of dis- 
tinguished puritan and nonconfor- 
mist ministers. The chimney-piece 
to the left is adorned with a fine por- 
trait of Dr. Williams, while that on 
the right is ornamented by a brilliant 


. likeness of Rev. Richard Baxter. 


The second room occupies the 
whole depth of the premises, and 
is fitted up with twelve stalls, 
above which are arranged near 
forty portraits. The situation of 
the adjoining premises prevented 
the introduction of side windows in 
this room, and the builder, instead 
of overcoming this inconvenience, 
by the introduction of a central 
lantern, of capacity sufficient to 
diffuse an equal body of light 
throughout thea ent, resorted 
to the miserable expedient of 
placing small windows in the 
ceiling over the stalls, which dis- 
tribute the light so partially, that 
all the portraits are thrown into 
the most unfavourable shade, ex- 
cept those immediately beneath 
the glare of these petty apertures. 
In the upper part of this room is 
placed a Eneicone wainscot press, 
which contains some valuable ma- 
nuscripts, and other articles that 
are rare and curious. These o— 
ments are capable of receiving forty 
thousand volumes, though the cata- 
logue does not contain half that 
number, There are, however, many 
very rare tracts, early editions, 


and costly works in the collection. 
Of the rare tracts it will be enough 
to say there are two hundred and 
thirty-eight volumes of sermons 
and tracts, published during the 
civil war of Charles the First, of 
which, the sermons, preached be- 
fore the Parliament, fill thirty-two 
volumes. Among the early edi- 
tions may be enumerated “ The 
Salisbury Liturgy,” A. D. 1530, 
finely illuminated; ‘“ The Hours 
of the Virgins,” Paris, A.D. 1498; 
the printing and wood-cuts are 
finely executed; the first edition 
of ‘* Milton’s Paradise Lost,” and 
early impressions of his other 
works; and of the costly works it 
will be sufficient to mention the 
classic pages of Grevius and Gro- 
novius, extending through more 
than thirty folios, with that great 
national work Rymer’s Federa, 
in twenty volumes, folio. 
Amongst the manuscripts are a 
beautifully illuminated Bible; a 
well-written copy of Wicliffe’s 
Testament, in black letter, about 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
But there are two copies of the 
Scriptures, which are peculiarly 
caleulated to interest the pious 
Visitants, from the circumstances 
under which they were transcribed. 
The older MS. contains “‘ The 
Old and New Testaments, in short 
hand, 1686,” which were copied, 
during many a wakeful night, by 
a zealous Protestant, in the reign 
of James II., who, fearing that 
the attempts of that monarch to 
re-establish popery would termi- 
nate in the suppression of the 
sacred Scriptures, resolved at least 
to secure a copy for his own use 
by this ingenious method. The 
other MS. contains the whole 
Book of Psalms, and.all the New 
Testament, exceptthe Revelations, 
in fifteen volumes, folio, written 
in characters an — ona black 
aper, manufactu on pur ’ 
vith a white ink. This perfeetly 
unique copy was written, in 1745, 
at the cost of a Mr. Harris, a 
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tradesman of London, whose sight 
having decayed with age so as to 
prevent his reading the Scriptures, 
though printed in the largest type, 
he incurred the expense of this 
transcription, that Re might en- 
joy those sources of comfort which 
“* are more to be desired than 
gold, yea than much fine gold.” 
The religious sentiments of this 
venerable man may be inferred 
from the fact, that Dr. Owen’s 
«* Faith of God’s Elect” was also 
copied for him in the same style, 
which occupies three volumes, 
folio. Besides the MSS. of the 
learned John Howe, from which 
the two last volumes of the octavo 
edition of his works were selected, 
and many other fragments of the 
dissenting fathers, there are three 
volumes, folio, of peculiar interest ; 
** Minutes of the Sessions of the 
Assembly of Divines, from Aug. 4, 
1643, to April 24, 1652.” These 
have been considered the official 
journals of that body, but Mr. 
Orme doubts the fact,* and sug- 
gests that they are the notes which 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin took of its 
transactions. They are, however, 
curious and original documents, 
and would doubtless throw con- 
siderable light on the history of 
that venerable Assembly. 

In the various beautiful portraits 
which adorn this Institution, there 
is much that is characteristic and 
interesting. Indeed the spectator 
might almost read the history of 
nonconformity in the pictures of 
its champions. In the counte- 
nances of the puritans and elder 
Bartholomew confessors are the 
traces of inflexible sternness and 
peculiar suffering. In the portraits 
of Baxter, Howe, Bates, Alsop, 
Cradock, and Annesley he may 
discover the fine intelligence, the 
profound wisdom, the poignant 
wit, and the courtly carriage which 
were developed by their contro- 
versies, and demanded by their 





* Life of Dr. Owen, page 478, 
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associations; whilst, in the round, 
sleek, happy countenances of their 
worthy successors, he may read 
that confession which, as applied 
to them, was so ominous to the 
churches, ‘‘ Other men have la- 
boured, and we have entered into 
their labours.” 

Here this sketch must close; 
but it would be unjust to the 
memory of Dr. Williams, and a 
loss to the reader, not to record the 
munificent provisions which his 
trustees are empowered to admi- 
nister, and which will therefore 
form the subject of a future paper. 

Z. Z. 


A hhh ted 


ON THE CHARACTER OF GAIUS. 


*¢ Some angel guide my pencil while I 
draw.” —CowrPer. 

THE portraitures of Scripture are 
distinguished by their faithfulness 
and simplicity. All its sketches are 
characteristic, and present at once 
the moral features of the individuals 
whose virtues or vices are recorded. 
Every attentive reader must be im- 
pressed with the force and vivid- 
ness of their representations. This 
is especially evident in their con- 
stant use for the purposes of ome 
tical reference and biographical 
illustration. The individuality of 
character is preserved in each 
separate memorial, while the cha- 
racters themselves, by the fulness 
and comprehensiveness of the dic- 
tion, are representatives of classes, 
and are capable of application to 
the living or the dead, as censure 
or commendation may require. 
Who does not find a volume of 
materials for description in the 
view given us by the holy apos- 
tle of the intolerance of Diotrephes? 
The name is now generic, and 
serves as a convenient symbol for 
ecclesiastical despotism. A simi- 
lar remark applies to the lovely 
contrast presented by the same 
apostle in the character of Gatus, 
3 John i. 6. . 

There is some doubt as to the 
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individual to whom this epistle 
was addressed, whether he was 
the ‘‘ Gaius of Derbe,” (Acts xx. 4.) 
or the “* Gaius of Corinth,” at 
whose house Paul wrote his epistle 
to the Romans, (see chap. xvi. 23.) 
and who.was baptized by that 
apostle, at the commencement of 
his ministry in Corinth. The latter 
is the generally adopted opinion, 
and there is indeed an accordance 
between Paul’s reference to his 
distinguished hospitality as not 
only his ** host,” but also ‘* of the 
whole Church,” and the account 
which the beloved disciple has 
given of his eminent liberality. 
The principal objection is founded 
on the supposition, that the Gaius, 
addressed by John, was one of his 
converts ; and it can scarcely be 
doubted that the Corinthian con- 
vert, of the same name, was one 
whom the Apostle Paul’s ministry 
had brought to “ the obedience of 
the faith.” In these circumstances 
of perplexity, it is difficult to arrive 
at a satisfactory decision; nor is it 
of any practical consequence that 
it should be formed. Let us there- 
fore abandon the work of con- 
jecture, and study the portraiture 
of Christian excellence before us. 
The first and most important prin- 
ciple, to which we are led by the 
Apostle’s account, and from which 
all the other Christian virtues ac- 
quired their vigour and consistency, 
was HIS EMINENT SPIRITUALITY. 
We naturally infer from the epistle, 
that Gaius was in circumstances 
of indisposition; and, probably, 
his temporal affairs were not so 
flourishing as they had formerly 
been. The large demands made on 
his liberality in the support ‘of the 
Christian cause, amidst ali the 
trials and persecutions to which its 
ministry and professors were ex- 
posed, might have affected his re- 
sources, and diminished his means 
of beneficence. But amidst these 
afflictions ‘his soul prospered.” 
Oh! what reasons for devout con- 
gratulation must have suggested 
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themselves to the mind of the ve- 
nerable apostle, while he referred 
to the decisive indications of his 
spiritual health, and made his esti- 
mate of that spirituality the mea- 
sure of his wishes for his temporal 
prosperity ! How often, with the 
deepest and most poignant regret, 
may we invert the order of this 
wish ; and when we see our friends 
advancing to afiluence and opu- 
lence, and succeeding in their se- 
cular pursuits, fervently pray that 
their “ souls may prosper” in pro- 
portion to the success of their 
worldly concerns ! 

Numerous are the proofs of spi- 
ritual health; and the figurative 
allusion furnishes an interesting 
analogy. In a state of perfect 
health, there is appetite, vigour, 
and enjoyment. The bounties of 
providence are received with a 
zest and a relish, which no deli- 
cacies can impart to the valetudi- 
narian, and no expense can pro- 
cure for the diseased. Similar are 
the indications of spiritual health. 
The provision appointed as the 
aliment of the soul, the true pa- 
bulum vite, is enjoyed with holy 
gratitude. There is a “‘ hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness,” 
in consequence of which the ordi- 
nances od eedigion are observed with 
regularity, and attended with ad- 
vantage. In the sacred exercises 
of meditation and prayer, faith 
lives upon ‘ the hidden manna,” 
and from the ‘“ bread of life,” and 
the “ fountain of living waters,” 
purer far than 

¢ Siloa’s brook that flowed 

Fast by the oracle of God,” 
derives those supplies of strength 
and consolation, which invigorate 
the Christian traveller in his course, 
and fit him for the perils and the 
conflicts of his pilgrimage. No 
class of metaphorical illustration 
is more frequently introduced in 
the descriptions of the sacred vo- 
Jume, than such as are derived 
from those ordinary means of sub- 
sistence on which animal life is 
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dependent. With reference both 
to the body and the soul, it may be 
affirmed, that the preservative of 
health requires suitable provision, 
habitual exercise, and the bles- 
sing of Him who is the “ fountain 
of life.’ As creatures, and as 
Christians, it becomes us ever to 
remember, that ‘‘ man liveth not 
by bread alone,”—and that the 
means of nutrition and organ de- 
rive all their efficacy from the bene- 
diction of heaven. 

The character of Gaius was not 
merely of the contemplative order. 
He “‘ walked in the truth,” and 
thus proved, that his spirituality 
was an effective and practical 

inciple. How, indeed, could 
te re state of his heart towards 
God have been known, but by His 
CONSISTENT CONDUCT before 
men! “The truth” is the em- 
phatic and appropriate designation 
— to the system of evangeli- 
cal instruction. It is ‘‘the truth” 
in o ition to error, falsehood, 
and “vain philosophy ;”—*‘ the 
truth” on every subject which con- 
cerns either our happiness or our 

; “the truth,” which reveals 
the only basis of hope, the only 
source of consolation, the only 
way to “ glory, honour, and im- 
mortality.” To “walk in the 
truth,” implies the knowledge and 
cordial belief of its principles, and 
consists in the habit of practical 
conformity to its dictates. All 
the daties of Christian fellowship, 
all the virtues of domestic life, and 
all the excellencies of social cha- 
racter are included in this expres- 
sive phraseology of inspiration. To 
* walk in the truth,” is to exhibit 
** the work of faith, the labour of 
love, and the patience of hope.” 
Each of these specified principles 
is connected with ‘‘ the truth.” 
Faith is the reception of its testi- 
mony; hope rests on its promises ; 
and love is inspired — dis- 
coveries. Hence, *“ truth” 
will form the temper, regulate the 
habits, and determine the cha- 
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racter of every genuine disci- 
le. 

é With eminent spirituality and 
holy consistency, the Apostle con- 
nects the display of ACTIVE BENE- 
VOLENCE. The “ brethren testi- 
fied of his charity,” and were able 
to report substantial proofs of his 
hospitality to the persecuted exile, 
and his liberal contributions to the 
cause of the Redeemer. He re- 
ceived the poor stranger with kind- 
ness, and “ brought him forward 
on his way after a godly sort”— 
kara rov Jeov—regarding the divine 
glory in the exercise of these 
social virtues, and mingling the 
sweet effusions of his piety with 
all the exercises of his charity. 
Oh! how delighted must these 
wanderers have been, when they 
met with this generous and affec- 
tionate fellow-christian! It was 
a delightful solace, amidst their 
dispersion and their sorrow, to be 
refreshed by the “ brotherly love” 
of Gaius. Under his hospitable roof 
they found a shelter and a home; 
by his disinterested attentions, they 
were soothed and cheered amidst 
their privations; and after he had 
ee from them, they were to 
think of him, as a ministering 
angel in the wilderness, and feel 
as did the Apostle Paul at Appii 
foram—when “he thanked God, 
and took couruge.” Happy Gaius! 
thou wast amply rewarded, even 
in this vale of tears! In thus “‘ mi- 
nistering to the saints,” thou wast 
a lovely image of HIM, who came 
“* not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister,”—and HE will not forget 
thy “labour of love;” but con- 
duct thee «to living fountains of 
water, and wipe away all tears 
from thine eyes !” 

What a model to the disciples 
of Christ is here presented for their 
imitation! Oh ye children of 
affluence, who profess to be the 
followers of the Redeemer—“< go 
and do likewise.” Remember you 
are not proprietors, but stewards 
of the bounty of heaven. Frown 
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not on the humble Christian as he 
approaches your person or your 
dwelling; scowl not with a dark 
and upbraiding aspect on the poor 
minister of the Gospel, when, com- 
pelled by -the necessities of his 
situation, he solicits your support. 
Forget not the widow and the fa- 
therless, the orphan and the stran- 
ger; but pour comfort into the 
troubled mind—wipe the tear from 
the eye of sorrow; “ as ye have 
opportunity, do good unto all men, 
but especially to the household of 
faith ;” and let all remember the 
practical use, which the holy A pos- 
tle has made of this record of Chris- 
tian excellence—‘‘ We ought, there- 
fore, to receive such, that we might 
be fellow helpers to the truth.” 


J.F.S8. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
No. I. 


DR. DODDRIDGE TO THE REV. 
MR. STEFFE. 

The following letter was addressed by Dr. 
Doddridge to ‘* The Rev. Mr. Steffe, at 
Wrentham, near Beccles, in Suffolk.” It 
is highly characteristic of the candour, urba- 
nity, and ** excellent spirit” of the writer. Dlr. 
Steffe was a clergyman of the Establishment, 
and gave a practical proof of the operation of 
similar principles, in placing his son under the 
care of Dr. Doddridge. From an interesting 
Memoir, published by Dr. D. and prefixed to 
his posthumous Sermons, it appears that Mr. 
Steffe, jun. died June 4th, 1740, not long 
after he had finished his studies, and entered 
on ministerial duties—See Works, vol. iv. 
pp. 246---278. 

Rev. anp Worrny S1r,—Your 
very kind, friendly, and pious letter 
gave me so much pleasure that I 
cannot forbear returning an imme- 
diate answer to it. 1 thankfully 
acknowledge the various steps of 
Divine Providence by which your 
dear son was brought under my 
care, for I assure you I have a 
great and growing satisfaction in 
him, both with respect to the 
sweetness of his temper, the dili- 
gence with which he pursues his 
studies, and the piety with which 
New Serjes, No. 1. 
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I firmly believe he has dedicated 
himself and them to the service of 
God, and the honour of the great 
Redeemer in the world. As I es- 
teem it, Sir, a great instance of your 
candour and Christian charity, that 
you are willing he should be brought 
up amongst us, a sense of peculiar 
decency, in the present case, as 
well as of general duty, will en- 
gage metodo my utmost to promote 
in his mind a zeal for those great 
things in which, as brethren in the 
Lord, we all agree, rather than for 
those peculiarities in which, I hope 
and trust, we may differ without 
offending our common Father, or 
forfeiting our common hope. The 
bigotry and blind ignorant warmth, 
or rather heat of spirit, so often to 
be found amongst pe of all 
parties, is my grief; and I look 
upon it as one of the most impor- 
tant labours of my life, to do my 
utmost to guard those against it, 
who are under my care. Oh! that 
the blessed time were come, when 
every dividing name were lost in 
the great and excellent name of 
Christian, which our sinful pas- 
sions so often forget, and so often 
disgrace! I take particular notice 
of what you say, Sir, concernin 

the classics. I have often lament 

the deficiencies of many pupils, 
and many in the learned profes- 
sions, with regard to them. You 
know it is not my peculiar busi- 
ness to teach them, nor could I 
have engaged to do it with regard 
to Mr. Steffe, as I have now done, 
had it not been for a circumstance 
which I suppose you have heard; 
i.e. that I have with me a son of 
my dear and honoured tutor, now, 
I trust, with God, whom I have 
taught from his cradle; I there- 
fore was willing to finish his edu- 
cation, and finding your son just 
fit for a companion with him in 
his studies, I have joined them. 
In the morning they read Homer 
and the Greek Testament to me; 
in the afternoon, either to me or 
one of my senior pupils, some 

E 








Latin classic; and, once a week, 
they compose in Latin or English. 
Translations are also their frequent 
employment. All that they do, is 
generally done very exactly, and 
the advantage they have of at- 
tending daily expositions in the 
family, and weekly critical lectures 
on the New Testament, with the 
whole academy, as well as of 
being conversant with persons 
their superiors in learning, and re- 
ceiving directions from me in the 
choice of books and conduct of 
life, may, I hope, make up 
the want of some greater advan- 
tages for learning of languages, 
which they might have met with 
at some considerable grammar- 
school. I believe Mr. Barker will 
be willing your son should spend 
whatever time I think proper in 
the languages before he enters on 
academical learning. His genero- 
sity, Sir, has left you no defi- 
ciencies to supply; for I thought 
myself obliged to do something 
towards encouraging what I judg- 
ed'so good a design, by bringing 
my terms something lower than 
usual, and excusing him from any 
contributions to a little library 
which I have procured, partly at, 
and, indeed, principally at my 
own expense, for the use of my 
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you so reasonably advised, and on 
the same maxim took care not to 
know so much as the name of the 
place where you live, nor certainly 
the county in which it lies ; nor do 
I yet know either, though I must 
presently inform myself, that I 
may direct my letters and his. I 
beg you will make my humble 
services, and those of my wife, 
acceptable to your good lady un- 
known. I am greatly obliged to 
her for helping me to so solid, pru- 
dent, and hopeful a pupil. She 
may assure herself of our care of 
him. 

Please to direct his letters to 
me, and mark them (T), and I will 
take care to deliver them to your 
son unopened. [ have nothing 
farther to add, but my hearty con- 
gratulations to you and madam on 
your recovery, and my sincere 
a for your continued life, 

ealth, usefulness, and comfort in 
every concern of life, public or 
private, personal or relative, spiri- 
tual and temporal. I desire a mu- 
tual remembrance in your prayers, 
and am, with cordial respect, 
Rey. and dear Sir, 


Your very affectionate Brother 
and Friend, 


And obliged humble Servant, 
P. DoppRIDGE. 
Northampton, Sept. 29, 1733. 


POETRY. 
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ODE TO THE NEW YEAR. 
Wet , Time, another year is fled, 
Another segment won 
Of the vast cycle thou must thread, 
Ere yet thy race is run :— 
Another shadow ceased to trace 
Thy warning o’er the dial’s face, 
There written by the sun! 
Another monad of the host, 
Which forms thy symbol, dropt and lost. 


But what, ah what, avails it now, 
To speak of Time flown by ? 

It cannot stay its present flow— 
Cease, then, vain Memory— 


Well or ill spent, the hour that’s past, 
None can recall—the die is cast ; 

And while we heave the sigh, 
Another atom creeps away, 
Another shadow tracks the day. 


Hail, to thee, then, thou new-born year, 
Thou Future-shadowed thing ! 

With many a hope and many a fear, 
Upon thine infant wing! 

Oh, were my mind to shadow forth 

™ gloomy horoscope of birth, 

ark omen would it bring! 
The middle watch of winter’s night, 
Saw thee commence thy circling flight ! 
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Yet welcome—for thy wintry sky 
Well suits thine infant state, 

Dark as the future destiny, 
None can anticipate. 

Oh, what a web of varied die, 

Is weaving as thy moments fly, 
Thou instrument of Fate! 

Oh, what a world of joy and woe 

Is on thy wing—could we but know! 


Could we but know !—and yet ’tis well 
That this can never be— 

*Twere hopeless misery, could we tell 
Thy doom, Futurity ! 

As seems the beacon-flame more bright, 

When gleaming through a starless night, 
So look we, Hope, to thee! 

And, infant year, we still will hope, 

However dark thy horoscope ! 


Hope! thou bright arch amid the storm, 
Though fading be thy hue— 

We still must turn us to thy form, 
But ob, with trembling too! 

For Hope, we know thy flattering guile, 

We know thy tear-predicting smile ; 
Unknown, alas! to few. 

Yet will we hope, thou infant year, 

For summer’s smile, through winter's tear ! 


For as thy seasons travel on, 
We know, thou opening year, 
That an all-cheering summer sun 
Will hasten round the sphere ; 
Will lighten winter’s sky of gloom, 
And bid the pride of Nature bloom, 
The day of flowers appear ! 
So there is sunshine for the soul, 
However dark its winter roll! 


Man—Man! oh, yield not to despair, 
For He who smiles above, 

And spreads his arch of promise there— 
The signal of his love— 

His mercy’s *scutcheon—he will give 

Hopes, which beyond all years shall live, 
Which nougl:t of earth can move! 

Yet like that bow of promise given— 

Those hopes must center all in heaven! 


Se tetttettetind 


THE DECEITFUL HALO. 


The wind is still—the moon is bright . 
Upon the sleeping sea, 

But though all lovely is the night, 
Not so the morn shail be! 

Yon halo of encircled light 
Doth speak deceitfully. 


’Tis bright—but still the moon shall sct 
With cloud-enshrouded eye, 
And dreary storms shall gather yet 
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Upon this starry sky ! 
Oh, lovel Night--that coronet 
Doth show deceitfuliy. 


And thus in life’s beguiling dream, 
We hope when we should fear ; 
When joy shines forth with brightest beam, 
Be sure that grief is near! 
And when the smile doth loveliest seem, 
It but precedes a tear ! 
® 


a 
erevesenes 


FROM POEMS BY JOSIAH 
CONDER. 





Psalm xxiii. 


Tue Lord my shepherd is, 
And he my soul will keep ; 

He knoweth who are his, 

And watcheth o’er his sheep. 
Away with every anxious fear : 
I canuot want while He is near. 


His wisdom doth provide 

The pasture where I feed : 

Where the still waters glide 

Along the quiet mead 

He leads my feet ; and, when [ roam, 
O’ertakes and brings the wanderer home. 


He leads, himself the way 

His faithful flock should take: 
Them who his voice obey, 

His love will ne’er fursake ; 

For He has pledged his holy name, 
He who for ever is the same. 


Let me but feel Him near, 

Death’s gloomy pass in view, 

I'll walk, without a fear, 

The shadowy valley through. 

With rod and staff, my shepherd’s care 
Will guide my steps and guard me there, 


Still is my table spread : 

My foes stand silent by ; 

I feed on living bread ; 

My cruse is never dry. 

And surely love and mercy will 
Attend me on my journey still. 


Still hope and grateful praise 
Shall form my constant song ; 
Shall cheer my gloomiest days, 
And tune my dying tongue— 
Until my ransom’d soul shall rise 
To praise Him better in the skies. 


SVesesessses 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Veewesesestes 


The Episties of Paul the Apostle 
- translated, with an ition 
and Notes. By the Rev. Thomas 
Belsham, Minister of Essex Street 
Chapel. London, 1822. 4 vols. 
8vo. 
A Goop translation of the Scrip- 
tures, is, we apprehend, preferable 
to an extended commentary on 
them. A translation of a part is 
also more desirable than a transla- 
tion of the whole, by one indivi- 
dual. Were it possible to com- 
municate the sacred oracles in the 
terms and phrases which the in- 
— writers would have em- 
ployed, had they written in our 
language, such a version would 
be equally valuable with the He- 
brew and Greek writings, and 
would, in a great degree, supersede 
the necessity of notes and com- 
ments. Though this cannot be 
expected without the aid of in- 
spiration, we conceive that there 
may be such an approximation 
to it, as to leave the mere English 
scholar little reason to regret his 
ignorance of the languages long 
held sacred. The increase of criti- 
cal and philological learning, the 
multiplication of the means and 
facilities of biblical illustration, 
the gradual diminution of party 
prejudices and scholastic refine- 
ment, and the removal of all those 
obstacles and impediments, by 
which the march of truth has long 
been impeded, and the glory of 
revelation obscured, encourage the 
hope, that we may one day see a 
version of the Holy Scriptures, 
faithful, without being literal ; ele- 
gant without affectation; verna- 
cular and modern in its idiom, 
and yet discovering its ancient 
and oriental origin. 

We look for this most desirable 
work from individuals, rather than 
from collective bodies. We ex- 
pect it as the result of personal 


piety and learning, not of syste- 
matic combination, or state-inter- 
ference. As a version of the en- 
tire Scriptures is too extensive 
and arduous an undertaking for 
any individual, however highly 
gifted, we welcome every labourer, 
who appears desirous of culti- 
vating the biblical field. Nor are 
we so much afraid as some are, of 
the consequences resulting from 
the employment in this work of 
persons very differently minded. 
The various parties into which the 
Jewish and early Christian church 
were divided, were the means of 
preserving the purity of the origi- 
nal fountains of truth. Their 
jealousies of each other, though 
evil in themselves, were subser- 
vient to the interests of revelation. 
The operation of similar causes is 
still productive of the same effect. 
The conflict of critical discussion, 
and the collision of ‘sects, are 
frequently, it is true, accompanied 
with no small portion of noise and 
smoke. But these are not the only 
effects. Many sparksof heavenl 
radiance have been elicited, which 
are destined to live, when their 
baser concomitants have perished, 
and will constitute a portion of the 
light and splendour of the latter 
day. 

The private translators of the 
Scriptures into English, from the 
days of good old Ainsworth, with 
his rabbinical and Brownistical 
productions, down to Thomas Bel- 
sham, have all rendered more or 
less of service to the elucidation of 
the Bible. Friend Purver, with 
his pedantry, affectation, and bad 
grammar; Bate, with his Hutchin- 
sonian cant and philosophy ; Ged- 
des, with his vulgarity, levity, and 
unwarrantable freedoms; Lowth, 
Blayney, Newcome, Wintle, and 
Horsley, with their critical emen- 
dations, and classical erudition, 
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have all done ‘something towards 
bringing the Hebrew Scriptures 
into more readable and intelligible 
English. Of the New Testament, 
we have a host of translators. 
Wynne, Worsley, Wesley, Dod- 
dridge, and Haweis, all orthodox 
men, have gone over the whole, 
with various degrees of attention 
and success. Harwood has tra- 
vestied it under the influence of 
Arian principles, and Nathanael 
Scarlett has dramatized the whole, 
and rendered various parts of it 
in a way favourable to universal 
redemption. The Socinianism of 
Mace and Wakefield are too offen- 
sive to be injurious. The Gospels 
by Campbell, and the Epistles by 
M‘Knight, though very different 
in the principles on which they are 
constructed, and in their execution 
and practical tendency, are of in- 
estimable value, for the light which 
they have thrown on many diffi- 
cult and obscure passages. The 
diligent student of the Bible may 
derive assistance from all these 
sources, Nor do we mean to ex- 
cept even the “ Improved Ver- 
sion,” or “ The Epistles of Paul 
the Apostle, by the Rev. Thomas 
Belsham.” 

How far the authors of these 
last productions are qualified for 
the task, is a question on which 
we shall soon express our opinion. 
We now say, that we are pleased 
to meet them as translators of the 
Scriptures. Advantages of various 
kinds will result from their at- 
tempts. They will enable the 
reading and religious publie of 
Great Britain to form a correct 
estimate of those pretensions to 
superior learning and rationality, 
which have so long been claimed 
by the school of Socinus. The ex- 
tent of their aberrations, from the 
generally received doctrines of the 
Christian church, and the charac- 
ter of their principles of devotion 
and obedience, will be more fully 
ascertained. Their honesty and 
consistency will be brought to 


a decisive and intelligible test; 
and attention will be generall 
called to the strong and week 
points of the great questions in 
debate. 

Some of these advantages have 
already accrued, The publica- 
tion of the “*‘ Improved Version,” 
produced some of the ablest pole- 
mical and critical works, which 
have for a long time HS pone in 
England. The works of Magee, 
Lawrence, Rennell, and Nares, 
not to mention the criticisms of 
the periodical press, did ample 
justice to the pretensions of the 
improvers, and have well nigh con- 
signed the improvement ‘to the 
tomb of all the Capulets.” Mr. 
Belsham avows himself to have 
been the leader in that enterprise. 
He considers it to be an honour to 
have been the editor of that work, 
the author of the introduction, and 
of the major part of the notes. 
That honour we do not envy him, 
either in a religious or literary 
point of view. There is a want of 
honesty in the title and construc- 
tion of the version, which is fatal 
to its religious character; while 
its literary errors and blunders are 
no less subversive of the preten- 
sions and vauntings of the authors 
as men of learning. 

Mr. Belsham is certainly en- 
dowed with some of the qualities, 
which are necessary for maintain- 
ing the cause in which he is en- 
gaged. He is aman of courage. 
Undismayed by the array of au- 
thorities, testimony, and argument, 
which is opposed to his views, 
he presses boldly forward, and 
frequently shouts victory where a 
less skilful tactician would have 
acknowledged, as well as expe- 
rienced, defeat. He is never in- 
volved in difficulty by his modesty 
or consciousness of weakness. He 
contrives to forget, or at least 
to pass over the unanswerable 
reasonings with which he must be 
acquainted, and with which he is 
aware he cannot grapple. Of this 
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unjustifiable mode of proceeding, 
a specimen presents itself in his 
version of, and remarks on, Rom. 
ix. 5. “ Who is over all, God 
blessed for ever.” This expres- 
sion (6 dy éxi ravrwy Bede ebdoynTOC 
ei¢ rove ai@vac). Mr. B. persists in 
rendering, ‘‘ whose is the God 
over all, blessed for ever.” Part 
of his note is— dy dO for 6 wy. 
“This most probably is the true 
reading, agreeably to the judicious 
conjecture of Sclichtingius,Whitby, 
and Taylor, though it is not autho- 
rised by any manuscript version, 
or ecclesiascal authority; but the 
context seems to require it.” Now, 
not to insist on what Mr. B. must 
acknowledge the impropriety of 
correcting the Greek text by con- 
jecture, in opposition to all the 
existing manuscripts, versions, and 
ecclesiastical authorities ; and that 
because the sentiment of the text 
is in the way of Mr. B.’s doc- 
trines, and only seems to be re- 
quired by the context: he is aware 
of the very full examination of this 
text, which had been furnished by 
Bishop Middleton and Dr. Smith. 
Mr. B. disingenuously conceals 
that the arguments adduced in 
support of the conjectural emen- 
dation, or the equally forced 
translation of the received text, 
have been demolished by these 
two writers. He repeats almost 
the same language he had em- 
ployed in his ‘Calm Inquiry,” 
although the perfect destruction 
of it in the work of Dr. Smith, 
we believe, must have been in 
his mind, if not before his eyes. 
Dr. Middleton declares, ‘‘ that the 
conjecture, though it ranks among 
the happiest efforts of Socinian 
criticism, obtrudes on the passage 
an argument which is improbable, 
and Greek which is impossible.” 
(Doct. of the Greek Article, 
p- 456.) Dr. Smith still more de- 
cidedly shows, that ‘ this conjec- 
ture, boasted of as so ingenious, 
happy, and plausible, is not oaly 
without evidence, but is contrary 


to all evidence, grammatical and 
critical, external and internal.” 
(Script. Test. vol. ii. p. 689.) Our 
author feels and cares for none of 
these things. 

However culpable is this con- 
duct, it is not in the least degree 
surprising. When we perceive 
how Mr. Belsham treats the holy 
men of God, who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
we cannot wonder that he should 
treat the distinguished scholars 
and christians of modern times 
with contempt. That our readers 
may not accuse us of treating Mr. 
Belsham unjustly or severely, we 
shall furnish them with a selection 
of passages, in which will be 
seen what he thinks of the inspira- 
tion and reasonings of the Apostle 
Paul; and from which it will ap- 
pear, that the alliance between the 
school of Socinus and that of 
Paine and Gibbon is exceedingly 
close. 

‘‘That all the arguments used 
by the Apostle Paul in the Epis- 
tles to the Romans and the Gala- 
tians, to establish this principle, 
(the admission of Gentiles to equal 
privileges with the Jews,) were 
inspired, or even that they were 
all conclusive, cannot reasonably 
be maintained.” (Vol. i. Diss, 
p- xxviii.) ‘“ The Apostle, pro- 
bably without any particular reason, 
set down these passages, (quoted 
Rom. iii.) as they came into his 
mind ; and repeats them as de- 
scriptive of the Jewish nation col- 
lectively, and by no means as appli- 
cable to any individual.” (Vol. i, 
p- 66.)—** How far the Apostle’s 
argument is strictly logical, may be 
doubted.” Ib. p. 69.—‘* Probably 
he knew no more of the Mosaic 
history of the fall than we do.” 
Ib. p. 110.—** Such is the train of 
the Apostle’s reasoning, the defect 
of which need not be pointed out.” 
ib. p. 112.—* His argument, if it 
proves any thing, proves.” Ib, 
p. 123.—** Such no doubt was the 
Apostle’s meaning, if he has any 
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meaning at all." The Apostle’s 
design is excellent, but some of 
his arguments are problematical.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 103.) —* In every light 
in which I can regard this argu- 
ment, it appears to me irrelevant 
and inconclusive.” Ib. p. 105.— 
«The Apostle argues, that as Jesus 
ascended, he must first have de- 
scended: the inference, perhaps, 
is not perfectly logical.” (Vol. iii. 
p- 229.)—** Such is the nature of 
the Apostle’s argument; which, to 
state the truth, is of no great weight, 
and will hardly bear him out in his 
conclusions.” (Vol. iv. p. 196.)— 
** He (Luke) never carries his 
allegorical reasoning to that great, 
and [ had almost said, extravagant 
extent, in which the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews indulges.” 
Ib. p. 422.—*<« There is nothing that 
is more open to objection than his 
reasoning concerning Melchize- 
dec.” Ib. p. 528. 

These are a few specimens of 
the flippancy with which Mr. Bel- 
sham treats the man who was per- 
fectly instructed in the mystery of 
Christ, and who, in the exercise of 
that legitimate authority with which 
he was vested as the ambassador of 
God, enjoins, “* If any man think 
himself to be a prophet or spiri- 
tual; let him acknowledge, that 
the things which I write are the 
commandments of the Lord.” To 
be sure this professor of mood and 
JSigure, who vaunts so loftily about 
his superiority, considers the A pos- 
tles to have been plain men, who 
were not intended or qualified for 
instructing the world in logic or 
metaphysics. We question much, 
if Paul would have been deemed 
worthy to occupy achair at Hack- 
ney, or the pulpit of Essex Street. 
At all events, he must have been 
sent to school to be freed from his 
Jewish prejudices, and to learn to 
frame syllogisms; that under a 
cooling regimen, the ardour of his 
enthusrasm might be subdued, and 
that with all sobriety he might 
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become capable of defending his 
own system. 

It might be supposed, that a 
man of such high pretence to per- 
spicacity and logical acumen, must 
have furnished, in these ponderous 
volumes, some of the rarest speci- 
mens of mental vigour, and _ 
found ratiocination. He has done 
so; and he will feel obliged to us 
for furnishing our readers with an 
illustration of his superiority to 
Paul as a reasoner. We have 
just stumbled on the following 
luininous paragraph: 

‘< Two purposes were to be accomplished 
by the abolition of the ceremonial law : 
the reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles 
to cach other, and to God. As to the first, 
it is so completely effected, that the great 
body of believers now forms one mystical 
person, of which Christ is the head; and 
of this body, the several parts and limbs, 
in their respective places, live and act 
together in perfect harmony. This mystical 
person, consisting of Jesus, and his faithful 
disciples of all nations and parties, is recon- 
ciled and consecrated to God, not by any for- 
mal initiating rite, or ceremonial institute, but 
by the death of Jesus.” 


Now, we call the attention of 
our readers not to the monstrous 
perversion of christian doctrine 
contained in this passage, but to 
its absurdity. We ack them to 
put a meaning, if they can, on the 
last sentence, which does not con- 
tain a contradiction. The body of 
Jesus consists of Jesus himself, 
and his followers, and this united 
body is reconciled by the death of 
Jesus! Let Mr. B. produce any 
thing half so absurd as this from 
the writings of Paul, and we con- 
sent to surrender them to his casti- 
gation. 

If, from the style of treating the 
reasonings of the apostles, we pro- 
ceed to Mr. B.’s bold denial of the 
authority of the inspired writers, 
even in their statements of matter 
of fact, our readers will find still 
more decided evidence of the li- 
centiousness of the Socinian school, 
The Mosaic account of the fall, 
Mr. B. assures us “ is precarious, 
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and cannot be received as an his- 
toric fact.” (Vol. i. p. 123.) Of 
the transaction recorded in the 
22d of Genesis, and the apostle’s 
reasoning on it in the 11th of the 
Hebrews, he speaks as follows: 
“* It is an idea so improbable, so 
revolting, so unlike any thing and 
every thing in the divine cha- 
racter and dispensations, that a 
father should be required to sacri- 
fice his own son upon the altar, 
that notwithstanding the testimony 
of the book of Genesis, appealed 
to, as it is, by the author of this 
epistle, whose authority, however, 
is of little value, I] must acknow- 
ledge that I feel great doubt as to 
the reality of the fact.” (Vol. iv. 
p-649.) The authoritative testimony 
of the apostles, that Christ is ap- 
— to be the judge of the 
iving and dead, a fact, and not 
a matter of reasoning, and which 
we had been accustomed to think 
had been most surely believed 
among all Christians, is ques- 
tioned in the same style by our 
author. In his paraphrase he 
seems to admit that ‘‘ Christ may 
perhaps, in some unknown and 
inconceivable manner, preside in 
person as judge upon this solemn 
occasion ;” but in his note he tells 
us, ‘the meaning may be no more 
than that the world will be judged, 
and the final state of mankind 
decided agreeably to the svlemn 
declarations of the Gospel.” (Vol. 
i. p. 45.) Consequently Christ 
will be no more judge than Paul, 
and Peter, and John, or indeed than 
christians generally. The pas- 
sages which speak of the existence 
of the devil, Mr. B. considers only 
so many personifications of the 
principle of evil; and, as to his 
power over death, he demands, 
** What evidence is there that he 
possesses it in the least degree.” 
(Vol. iv. p. 466.) * 

When we add to these, our 
author’s doubts or disbelief of the 
existence of angels, of an inter- 
mediate state of bliss or suffering, 


of heaven as a place where the 
divine glory is peculiarly mani- 
fested, and of the eternity of future 
misery, the non credenda become 
neither few nor small. Our rea- 
ders are aware that, besides and 
above ail these, the doctrines of the 
divinity, atonement, and _priest- 
hood of Christ, the personality 
and influences of the Holy Spirit, 
original sin and justification by 
faith, are rejected with abhorrence 
by Mr. B.; we would ask, in the 
name of common sense, what 
claim, in the proper meaning of 
the term, can he have to the cha- 
racter of a Christian? If all these 
doctrines or sentiments be ex- 
cluded from christianity, what is 
there of importance that remains? 
What is it that renders it worthy 
of all acceptation? Where is its 
adaptation to human guilt, and 
human misery? How is it en- 
titled to be considered the per- 
fection of the wisdom of God? 
If Mr. B.’s views and interpre- 
tations be correct, we have no 
hesitation in declaring that it does 
not deserve to be regarded as a 
revelation from heaven. Its au- 
thors were weak, ill-informed, nar- 
row-minded men; pretenders to 
inspiration, and yet bunglers in 
reasoning. Their writings are so 
constructed as to mislead, and 
actually have misled, on the most 
important points, the great body 
of persons who have for eighteen 
hundred years been employed in 
diligently searching into their 
meaning, In the exercise of the 
most solemn and deliberate con- 
viction of the guilt attaching to 
the author of this work, we know 
not any language which may more 
suitably be addressed to him, than 
what was pointedly said to an 
ancient adversary by the writer of 
the epistles, which he has so dis- 
honourably perverted—* O full of 
all subtilty, and all mischief, thou 
child of the devil, thou enemy of 
all righteousness! wilt thou not 
cease to pervert the right ways of 
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the Lord.” We quote this lan- 
guage not in a spirit of railing or 
anger, for we know that the wrath 
of man worketh not the righteous- 
ness of God, but with the most 
fervent and benevolent desire that 
God would give him repentance 
to the acknowledgment of the 
truth. 

Mr. B. may sneer at us, as he 
has already done, at our “ godly 
associates finding these and other 
precious articles of faith in the 
writings of Paul.” He may treat 
with contempt ‘‘ the humility and 
holiness generated by the belief of 
these doctrines.” He may con- 
sider our reproof, as he has done 
that of others, ‘‘ the overflow of 
gall towards godless Sociniens 
and others.” He may smile with 
self-complacency at the ‘ evan- 
gelical worthies,” and ‘ be loth to 
disturb those humble and godly 
souls in their sublime medita- 
tions.”* On our own account we 
feel nothing, and we fear nothing 
from such language. But we pity 
Mr. Belsham; and we most sin- 
cerély pity the class of persons of 
whom he has long been a leader, 
** Professing themselves to he 
wise, they have become fools ;” 
** being ignorant of God’s method 
of justification, they go about to 
establish their own method, not 
submitting themselves to the me- 
thod of justification which is by 
faith ;"—“‘ denying the Lord that 
bought them, and speaking great 
swelling words of vanity ;” — 
** holding men’s persons in ad- 
miration, that they may take ad- 
vantage :” in them the pointed 
and partly prophetic language of 
Peter and Jude has met with a 
marked fulfilment. 

Had we required any thing to 
confirm us in the conviction which 
we have long entertained that the 
origin of Socianism, like that of 
many other errors in religion, is to 
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be found in the state of the heart, 
Mr. B.’s work would have sup- 
plied us with very ample evidence 
of the justice of our opinion. If 
he does not indulge in any “ sub- 
lime meditations” on divine things, 
he has unquestionably a very sub- 
lime idea of his own intellectual 
importance and superiority. The 
meekness of spirit and docility of 
disposition, which ought to cha- 
racterize a disciple, do not form 
prominent features in his character. 
He is too proud, and too learned, 
and too intellectual to submit to 
be taught by the Galilean fisher- 
men. We are enemies, as much 
as Mr. B. or any of his friends 
can be, to that indolent acqui- 
escence in established opinions; 
that superstitious veneration for 
sentiments which have only the 
sanction of ages, or the suffrage of 
numbers; that dread of innovation 
and change which fetters inquiry, 
and depresses genius. These, we 
know, are frequently mere apologies 
for indifference. We care nothing 
for the authority of names, how- 
ever high, or venerated, or lettered; 
but we can distinguish between 
these things, and the deference 
and submission due to the autho- 
rity of those, who were the am- 
bassadors of Christ, and stewards 
of the mysteries of God. To their 
testimony, and reasonings, and 
commands, we feel it to be our 
privilege implicitly to bow. 

Want of submission to the ex- 
clusive and unlimited authority of 
the apostles occasioned the rise, 
progress, and completion of the 
mystery of iniquity. It placed 
the mitre on the head, and the 
crosier in the hands of bishops; it 
put anathemas in the mouths of 
synods and councils; and finally 
placed the man of sin in the temple, 
and on the throne of God. The 
breath of apostolical authority is 
poison to every ordinance of man in 
the affairs of religion, whether that 
ordinance be. enforced by an ap- 
“ to the principle of super- 
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stition, or to the claims of reason. 
It is singular to trace the operation 
of the same cause, producing the 
seemingly opposite effects of po- 
pery and infidelity. The Bible is 
not sufficient, says a Roman Ca- 
tholic, without the aid of an in- 
fallible interpreter, and a power to 
decree its meaning and obligation. 
The Scriptures, say Unitarians, 
must submit to the tribunal of rea- 
son, and their doctrines and obli- 
gations be determined by our 
sense of their fitness, In both 
cases the Bible is objected to as 
the only guide. The spirit of 
bondage is gendered by the one 
system, the spirit of pride and self- 
sufficiency by the other. The 
church is the God of idolatry in 
the one case, the human under- 
standing in the other. Genuine 
Christianity is opposed to both, 
It is not the spirit of fearfulness, 
but of fortitude, and léve, and self- 
government. 

Although we have no room for 
minute and extended criticism, we 
consider it but justice to allow Mr. 
Belsham to appear in hisown words 
and in his true character in our cri- 
tique. We shall therefore give, as 
a specimen, his translation of the 
seven introductory verses of the 
epistle to the Romans, with the 
principal notes upon the passage. 


“The apostle introduces the epistle 
with an appropriate salutation, in which 
he hints at the argument for Christianity 
from the accomplishment of prophecy, 
ver. 1, 2; and from the resurrection of 
Christ, ver. 3, 4; and in the course of 
which he also asserts his own apostolic 
mission to the Gentiles, ver. 5—7. 

** Paul a servant of Jesus Christ, invited to 
be an apostle, separated to the gospel of God, 
(which he had promised before by his prophets 
tn the holy scriptures, ) concerning his son 
(who by natural descent was of the lineage of 
David, but with respect to his inspiration, was 
miraculously distinguished as the Son of God 
by his resurrection from the dead, ) even Jesus 
Christ our Lord ; through whom. we have re- 
ceived the favour of an apostleship, for preach- 
ing obedience to the faith among all the Gen- 
tiles, for the sake of spreading his name: 

which are also invited by Jesus 
Christ: To all in y who are beloved of 
God, invited, and holy, favour be to you and 


peace from God our Father and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘< This sentence is a memorable example 
of that involved and intricate style which 
so much distinguishes the apostle’s wri- 
tings, and which, being very difficult to 
counterfeit, constitutes one considerable 
internal proof of the genuineness of Paul’s 
epistles. It arises from the warmth and 
fulness of his heart, which often prevented 
him from paying attention to accuracy of 
method and perspicuity of expression. The 
main design of the apostle is to represent 
the gospel dispensation as the free un- 
merited gift of God, both to Jews and 
Gentiles ; and authoritatively to establish 
the full equality of the Gentile believer 
with the believing Jew. With a view to 
this, in the very first sentence, and in the 
introductory salutation of the epistle, he 
asserts the divine authority of the gospel 
revelation as founded upon the prophecies 
of the Jewish scriptures; the claim of 
Jesus to be the true Messiah established 
by his resurrection from the dead; and 
his own apostolic mission for the conver- 
sion of the heathen world. And he ad- 
dresses the whole body of Christians at 
Rome, consisting of converts both from 
Jews and Gentiles, as all equally entitled 
to those high and honourable appellations 
which under the old covenant were appro- 
priated to the Jews alone, as the peculiar 
people of God. 

© Concerning his son.] Christ is called 
the Son of God for two reasons; first, 
because this title is equivalent to that of 
Messiah, and was so understood by the 
Jews. See Johni.50. ‘ Thou art the Son 
of God; thou art the King of Israel.’ 
Compare Mark i. 1. Luke iv. 41. xii. 67.70. 
Secondly, because he was raised from the 
dead and put into possession of an immortal 
life. See Acts xiii. 33. Heb. v. 5.. In 
this view Christ is called the first-born, 
having been the first human being who 
was raised to immortality from the grave, 
Col. i. 15. 18. Heb. i. 6. Rev. i. 5. All be- 
lievers, as heirs of the same inheritance, 
are also sonsof God Johni. 12, Rom. viii. 
14—17. 1 Johniii. 2. Hence they are co- 
heirs with Christ, and he is the first-born 
among many brethren. Rom. viii. 29. 
These are the only senses in which the 
title Son of God is applied to Christ in the 
genuine apostolical writings. 

** Who by natural descent, &c.] Lite- 
rally, ‘ according to the flesh,’—* accord- 
ing to the spirit of holiness,’ &c. The 
antithesis between Kara capka, according 
to the flesh, and kara mvevpa a&ywwov- 


vnc, according to the spirit of holiness, is 
obvious to every attentive reader. Some 
have supposed, that by the former the 
apostle means what is called the human 
nature of Christ, and by the latter his 
divine nature. But Dr. Doddridge justly 
rejects this interpretation, because, even 
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upon orthodox principles, it is not agree- 
able to the style of the scriptures to call 
the divine nature of Christ the holy spirit. 
Mr. Locke by the ‘ spirit of holiness’ un- 
derstands ‘ that spiritual part of Christ 
which, by divine extraction, he had imme- 
diately from God,’ and in this interpreta- 
tion Dr. Taylor concurs. But this by no 
means suits the connexion, nor the scope 
of the apostle’s argument ; for how can 
the resurrection of Christ prove, that the 
soul which animated his body was of a 
nature different from other human souls ? 
The expression, spirit of holiness, or holy 
spirit, must therefore be taken in its com- 
mon acceptation, of divine inspiration. 
The apostle’s meaning then wil) be clear 
and obvious. By natural descent Christ is 
of the lineage of David, but by his inspira- 
tion he is the Son of God. g. d. Asaman he 
is descended from David, agreeably to the 
predictions of the Jewish scriptures ; but 
asa prophet he isdistinguished (optaBevroc, 
accurately marked out and defined. See 
Schleusner) from all others, as being en- 
titled to the appellation of Son of God, or 
the promised Messiah. But what is the 
circumstance which so decisively demon- 
strates his right to this high distinction ? 
It is the wonderful exertion of divine 
power in raising him from the dead. This 
extraordinary fact abundantly proves the 
great superiority of Jesus to all preceding 
prophets, and establishes his claim to the 
character of the Messiah. Acts xiii. 33. 
* God hath fulfilled his promise in that he 
hath raised up Jesus again, as it is also 
written in the second Psalm, ‘ Thou art 
my son, this day have I begotten thee.’’ 
And after his resurrection the former pro- 
phets are, by a bold and sublime figure, 
summoned to do homage to him, and to 
acknowledge him as their superior. See 
Heb, i. 6. Improved Version ; also Wake- 
field in loc. See likewise Mr. Lindsey’s 
Second Address to the Youth at the Uni- 
versities, p. 276, where the learned writer 
justly observes, that the words by natural 
descent will be found a more just trans- 
lation of the apostle’s words than the 
literal rendering of them, according to the 
Slesh.”’—pp. 11—16. 

This quotation is a fair specimen 
of Mr. B.’s manner; and as it is 
the very first part of his work, he 
cannot object to us that we have 
quoted it for the purpose of in- 
vidious criticism. The liberties 
in which it shows the author to 
have indulged with the phrase- 
ology of the apostle, need scarcely 
be pointed out to the Greek scho- 
lar. For the sake of others we 
shall indulge in a few remarks. 

We object to his rendering 


KAnréc drécrodoc, tavited to be an 
apostle ; and cAyrau, when applied 
to the people of God generally, the 
invited. It confounds what is al- 
ways kept distinct in the New Tes- 
tament; those who are invited to 
participate in spiritual blessings 
with those who ¢ the invi- 
tation. All are invited to believe 
the Gospel, but all do not believe it. 
In the parable of the marriage 
feast, all were invited, and there- 
fore made welcome to come, but 
many declined the invitation.— 
“* The invited guest,” (says Mr. B. 
quoting from Taylor,) “ is a true 
and proper guest.” ‘That parable 
shows the incorrectness of the ob- 
servation. The man who was 
found without the wedding gar- 
ment had been invited as well as 
the others, yet he was neither a 
true nor proper guest. He was 
among the «Anrot, the invited, but 
not among the exAexro, the chosen. 
The apostle uses the word in re- 
ference to the apostolical office, 
and in reference to christians, in a 
limited sense, to distinguish those 
who had been led under gracious 
influence to accept the divine in- 
vitation or command. The reader 
will find undeniable evidence of 
this in the following passages, 
Rom. viii. 28; 1 Cor. i. 24—26; 
Jude v.1; Rev. xvii. 14. 

We object decidedly to Mr. B.’s 
interpretation of the phrase, the 
Son of God. Itis not equivalent in 
meaning to the term Messiah. The 
latter is descriptive of office, the 
former of nature. . It was not, 
in the sense in which our Lord 
applied it to himself, understood 
by the Jews to be equivalent to 
Messiah ; for they objected to his 
appropriation of it to himself. See 
John v. 17—25; x. 24—36. The 
resurrection of Christ did not con- 
stitute him the Son of God, as Mr. 
B. would make us believe, it-only 
proved or established his claims to 
that high character. He was con- 
stituted the Son of God, for a 
reason which is assigned, Luke i, 36; 
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but which this unfair writer 
chooses to forget or to conceal. 
He degrades Jesus to the rank of 
prophet, and then of an _ heir, 
along with his brethren, to the in- 
heritance of immortality, and con- 
cludes with a sweeping assertion, 
** These are the only senses in 
which the title Son of God is ap- 
plied to Christ in the genuine 
apostolical writings.” For shame 
Mr. Belsham ! 

The translation of xara capxa, 
and xara mvevpa aywouvne, by the 
expressions, ** by natural descent,” 
and ‘‘ with respect to his inspira- 
tion,” afford striking proof how 
monstrously the judgment may be 
qrrees by an erroneous system, 

e can scarcely suppose that the 
translation is satisfactory to Mr. 
B. himself. For though natural 
descent may be a sufficiently cor- 
rect version of the first phrase in 
some passages, it is obviously not 
suitable in this connexion. Mr. 
B.’s translation does not preserve 
the antithesis, which he himself 
admits to exist in the sentence. 
The absurdity of rendering the 
latter phrase by inspiration, needs 
hardly be remarked. And the as- 
sertion that ‘‘ the Holy Spirit, in 
its ordinary acceptation, means 
inspiration,” is as false as the 
other is absurd. We question 
whether it ever has this meaning. 
The translation is grossly incor- 
rect, and the whole note a tissue of 
blundering, dogmatical assertion, 
and false criticism. Dr. Smith 
has, we think, given a very accu- 
rate translation and interpretation 
of the passage. ‘“‘ ‘ His Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who, according 
to the flesh, was made of the pos- 
terity of David, [but] according 
to the spirit of holiness, was 
powerfully evinced to be the Son of 
God, by his resurrection from the 
dead!’ Here there is an evident 
and marked opposition between 
‘¢ the flesh,” the mortal and suffer- 
ing nature ; and another principle, 
the miraculous action of which in 


his raising himself from th&dead, 
proved Christ to be the Son of 
God. This superior principle is 
called ‘ the spirit,” in contrast to 
‘‘ the flesh,” the human nature; 
and “ the spirit of holiness,” ad- 
ducing the moral excellency of 
the divine nature, its crowning 
perfection, as the most suitable 
compendium for denoting that na~ 
ture itself.” (Script. Test. vol. ii. 
p- 174.) 

We find we must draw to a 
conclusion, and yet we have much 
to say. Mr. Belsham professes to 
have constructed his work after 
the model of Mr. Locke’s Com- 
mentary on the Epistles, and Dr. 
Taylors on the Romans. He 
evidently endeavours to shelter 
himself occasionally under these 
and some other names. That he 
carries matters much farther than 
either of these writers, he will him- 
self allow; that they are entitled 
to all that deference and submis- 
sion, as interpreters of the Bible, 
for which the Unitarians contend, 
we boldly deny. No one will 
suspect us of treating disrepect- 
fully the name of Locke, the friend 
of philosophy, and the patron of 
liberty. We venerate the philo- 
sopher, we honour the advocate of 
toleration ; but we demur to his 
accuracy as a critic, and his suc- 
cess as a commentator. Out of 
his proper department, Locke was 
an ordinary man. His ‘ Essay 
for the understanding of St Paul’s 
Epistles,” contains some valuable 
principles, and his Commentary 
often throws light on the meaning 
of the inspired writer. But his 
notes discover no, profound attain- 
ments in Greek literature or bibli- 
cal criticism, and in numerous in- 
stances they force a meaning upon 
Paul, most opposite to the true one. 
With all his philosophical calm- 
ness and acumen, he brought.a 
system to the Bible, instead, of 
taking his system from it. We 
would recommend one of Locke’s 
most distinguishing qualities to 
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Mr. Belsham; a quality more 
valuable than all his attainments 
in learning and science—we mean 
his humility. Had Mr. B. studied 
this Christian virtue, he would 
have thought more highly of Paul, 
and less of himself. 

Of Dr. John Taylor we wish to 
speak respectfully, differing most 
widely as we do from him in our 
theological sentiments. His at- 
tainments as a Hebrew scholar 
were very considerable, and his 
diligence most exemplary. In the 
ponderous volumes of his Hebrew 
Concordance and Dictionary he 
has left a monument of his learn- 
ing and persevering industry, which 
will ever be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by oriental scholars: Of 
his celebrated work, falsely desig- 
nated ‘* A Key to the Apostolic 
Epistles,” which Mr. Belsham ad- 
mires and follows, we entertain 
a very different opinion. It is not 
a key, but a picklock, which, en- 
endeavouring to force the bolt, 
breaks the spring, crushes the 
wards, and demolishes the whole 
mechanism. It is unworthy of the 
learning and the talents of Dr. 
Taylor. Instead of interpreting, 
it perplexes and darkens the plain- 
est language, and the most obvious 
sentiments of the apostles, 

Before we conclude we must 
notice one thing more. In the 
59th Number of the Quarterly 
Review there appeared a very 
able, spirited, and, as we think, 
not uncandid review of Mr. Bel- 
sham’s work. In this article the 
theological and literary merits-of 
the performance are fully discussed. 
To this critique, Mr, B. has pub-« 
lished two replies. The first, *« A 
Vindication of Mr. Belsham’s new 
Translation and Exposition.” The 
second, “‘ Extracts from the Wri« 
tings of Eminent Divines of the 
Church of England, on the History 
of the Creation and Fall, on Justi- 
fication, and on the Inspiration of 
the Apostles.” The ‘first of these 
pemphiets even the friends of 
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Mr, B. have considered a yery lame 
efence, The second is intended 
to prop it. Can Mr. B, think that 
his sneers and flings at his anony- 
mous atitagonist, as ‘a juvenile 
aspirant,”—* a theological bully,” 
—‘* a young unfledged eccle- 
siastic,” — “* a college pedant,” 
&c. &c. will be mistaken for argu- 
ments? We know nothing of the 
writer; but whether he be a young 
or an old man, an ecclesiastic or a 
civilian, the article does credit to 
his understanding and his heart. 
The extracts from Divines of the 
Church of England will never 
answer Mr. B.’s purpose. Had 
they been more eminent than they 
are, their authority must have gone 
for nothing with us, and we be- 
lieve it will not go far with any. 
Men who openly oppose what 
they have solemnly subscribed as 
their faith, are scarcely entitled to 
be regarded as eminent, or to have 
eulogiums pronounced on their 
piety. At all events, the meaning 
and doctrines of revelation are not 
to be determined by names. In 
these matters we know no man 
after the flesh. Give us fair gram- 
matical construction, and just de- 
finitions of terms, and we shall 
listen to Mr. Belsham as readily 
as to Kennicott, or Lowth, or 
Campbell. But bold and unwar- 
ranted assertion, conjecturalemen- 
dations, rash and unsupported 
interpretations, which we conceive 
to be the character of the work 
now before us, mixed up with a 
large portion of presumptuous con- 
fidence, and silly presen to su- 
perior learning and argument, we 
shall most decidedly reject, from 
whatever quarter it may come. 
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Member of Synod. — London, 
1824. 

An Appeal to Public Opinion 
against the Decision of the As- 
sociate Synod of Scotland, arising 
out of a Case brought into the 
Court of King’s Bench, which 
was there amicably adjusted by 
all the parties concerned. By 
Alexander Fletcher. — London, 
1824, 

Wuen will Christians be wise 

enough to keep their differences 

among themselves, and to endea- 
vour to settle them by the rule of 
the word of God? How long 
will it be ere the enemies of the 
cross of Christ be deprived of the 
opportunity of calumniating Chris- 
tianity on the ground of the feuds 
and ungodliness which prevail 
among its professors? Shall woes 
be multiplied to the world, by the 
stumbling-blocks thrown in its 
way, by those who ought to re- 
move them? These are questions 
which call for grave consideration 
from the reverend gentleman, who 
has been the subject of so much 
conversation of late, and also from 
many of his quondam friends. 

Let not our readers suppose that 

we mean to enter into the disgust- 

ing details of this unhappy busi- 
ness. We should be extremely 
sorry to stain our pages with them. 

Nor would we have noticed the 

subject at all had it been a. private 

matter, either of civil or of eccle- 
siastical litigation. But as all 

London, and indeed Britain, has 

been filled with the scandal of this 

controversy, we feel called upon to 
express our deliberate, but painful 
opinion, and that without respect 

oO nee 

or Mr. Fletcher we had long en- 
tertained much respect, as a zea- 
lous, laborious, and, as we believe, 

a successful minister of Christ. To- 

wards the Associate Synod, though 

we object to its ecclesiastical con- 
stitution as unscriptural, we feel 

a high degree of affectionate re- 

onl as a body of faithful and 
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useful christians, who have done 
much to maintain the cause of 
Christ in Scotland. Dr. Dick we 
know only by his writings. These 
entitle him to the respect of the 
christian public; and both him- 
self and his family we believe to be 
highly respectable. Unconnected, 
as we are, with all the parties, 
and knowing, as we do, the opi- 
nions generally entertained by the 
sober, pious, and impartial part of 
the community, the public expres- 
sion of our opinion may, perhaps, 
at the present moment, not be with- 
out its use. 

In the first place, then, it does not 
appear to us that Mr. A. Fletcher 
has satisfactorily accounted for 
the breaking off either of his first 
or second correspondence with 
Miss Dick. We do not say that 
he may not have been placed in 
difficult circumstances; but his 
attempt to show that the blame 
cntinely attaches to the other party, 
and that his own conduct is defen- 
sible on christian or honourable 
principles, has not been, even in 
7 tolerable degree, successful. 

n the second place, the con- 
duct of Dr. Dick, in making Mr. 
Fletcher’s breach with his daugh- 
ter matter of civil litigation, while 
he and Mr. F. were members of 
the same religious community, and 
therefore amenable to the common 
tribunal of their own brethren, is a 
violation of a clear and appropriate 
command of Christ, 1 Cor. vi. 
The legal measures never could 
tend to reconcile the parties, or 
counteract the evil; but have cer- 
tainly laid the foundation of the 
unhappy, and to Dr. Dick’s own 
family, the painful public disclo- 
sures which hive taken place. 

In the third place, we conceive 
that the Synod, as Mr. Fletcher’s 
brethren, were fully justified in 
calling him to account for the fama 
or offence which he had occasioned, 
notwithstanding the legal com- 
promise which had been made be- 
tween the parties. Regard to their 
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reputation as a religious body, and 
to their professed principles, prin- 
ciples which Mr. F. held in com- 
mon with them, required that he 
should give them satisfaction. The 
merits of the sentence which they 
perpemmens is another affair. Mr. 

. has not shown it to be incon- 
sistent with their laws or forms of 

rocedure. Had he gone to Scot- 
and, and there met the business, 
we have little doubt that a bow to 
the moderator’s reproof, which 
would scarcely have been heard 
of in London, would have settled 
the whole matter. He may affect 
to talk of being persecuted by his 
brethren ; but we believe them, in 
this instance, to be guiltless of 
such conduct towards him. 

On the subject of the Synod’s 
calling for the Chancellor’s inter- 
ference to enforce their suspension, 
we rejoice that they have been 
nonsuited. It was clearly asking 
the civil authorities to carry into 
execution a sentence purely eccle- 
siastical. The hurry to adopt civil 
proceedings, and to precipitate 
measures to the last extremity, 
was unworthy of the wisdom and 
moderation of a religious society. 
It would have been better surely, 
for a time, to have suffered wrong, 
and been defrauded, as the apostle 
recommends. 

The whole of this affair throws 
some light, especially to the peo- 
ple of England, on the nature and 
the forms of presbyterian pro- 
cedure; and the issue will per- 
haps teach the Scots what they 
are to expect in regard to the pro- 
gress of presbyterianism in this 
quarter of the island. The people 
in Albion Chapel appear to have 
known little about what they were 
doing, when they promised sub- 
jection to the Synod, and placed 
their meeting-house under its 
power. The Synod have now, 
we believe, obtained possession of 
its empty walls, together with its 
debts. It is very hard to be obliged 
to go four hundred miles to choose 
a minister, to give an explanation, 


or to receive a. reproof. Indepen- 
dents may congratulate themselves 
that they can do things quite as 
effectually nearer home, and with 
much less trouble and expense. 
We would recommend our Pres- 
byterian friends to confine their 
authoritative decisions to the other 
side of the Tweed. On this side, 
they will find them treated with 
very little respect. We believe 
them to be as inconsistent with the 
liberties of Englishmen, as with 
the testimony of revelation. 

On one or two points more we 
shall briefly express our feelings. 
The style and manner of Mr. 
Fletcher’s Appeal to the Public, 
we think ill calculated to redeem 
his reputation. It is vain, decla- 
matory, abusive, and irreligious in 
its tone, from beginning to end. 
From its division into numerous 
chapters, and the use of poeti- 
cal mottos, it might be thought a 
novel or romance. It is not the 
production of a person whose soul 
has been softened and afflicted by 
the calamities which have befallen 
him. The sanctified use of the 
visitation has, we fear, yet to come. 
When that shall arrive, we have 
no doubt the author will appear 
before the public in a different 
manner, and may perhaps do 
something to wipe away the mass 
of reproach, which, we. faithfully 
assure him, he has brought on the 
cause of Christ. 

From a late resolution, pub-« 
lished in the morning papers, it 
appears that the congregation at 
Albion Chapel, and Mr. Fletcher, 
have renounced the authority of 
the Synod, and have retired to 
another place of meeting. From 
this it is inferred that Mr. Fletcher 
has become an Independent. An 
Independent, any body has the 

ower of becoming when he pleases. 
But if by this expression is under- 
stood that Mr. F. has adopted the 
religious principles of that body— 
that his accession will be hailed by 
it as an acquisition—that its mini- 
sters will, under present circum- 
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stances, take part with him against 
his former Fionds, and rejoice 
to number him among their asso- 
ciates — we protest against all 
such inferences. No man ought 
to leave one religious communion, 
while under its dicipline, to con- 
nect himself with another. An 
honourable secession is necessary 
to an honourable and comfortable 
junction. We love our brethren 
of the same faith and order; but 
they are Independents from prin- 
ciple and choice, not from ne- 
cessity and accommodation. We 
most sincerely pity Mr. Fletcher, 
we pray for him, and would 
gladly help him if we could; 
but regard to the cause of truth 
requires that we should publicly 
express the opinions and views 
which we entertain of the affairs 
brought before the public ; this we 
have done with pain, but with the 
most sincere good will toward all 
the parties concerned. 





The Moral Government of God in 
the Dispensation of the Gospel 


vindicated ; in Observations on 
the System of Theology, taught 
by the Rev. Dr. Hawker, Vicar of 
Charles, Plymouth. By Isaiah 
Birt. Price 1s. 6d. London. 
Westley. 
I7 is to be deeply lamented, that 
men of education and piety, who 
have once appeared as the sober 
and intelligent, if not eminently 
distinguished and powerful, advo- 
cates of “ the truth as it is in 
Jesus,” should not only desert 
almost every opinion connected 
with their earlier and better days; 
but should also be able to carry 
into their mental aberrations, an 
influence derived from their former 
character, which can give currency, 
even among some truly serious 
persons, to dogmas utterly at va- 
riance with divine revelation—in 
a style, too, which wages war with 
every rule of correct composition 
—a style so barbarous, as to create 
a suspicion, either that the intel- 


lectual powers of the writers have 
sustained a material injury; or 
that, hopeless of persuading the 
intelligent, they address only the 
feebler and more illiterate of their 
species; or that they intend to 
hoax the Christian community, 
and expose its weakness to the 
derision of the world, by a profane 
attempt, to ascertain the extent of 
its gullibility in matters of ever- 
lasting moment, by men who have 
scarcely any claim upon the atten- 
tion of mankind, except from the 
hardihood of their assertions, or 
the multitude and grotesque com- 
binations of their words. 

It is not forus to say, or even 
to conjecture, what has been the 
mental process by which Dr. Haw- 
ker has receded from his former 
recorded opinions—how he has 
contrived to alienate himself from 
almost the whole Christian world, 
and to reason himself into a con- 
scientious abstinence from all those 
exertions, which the sound and 
evangelical part of the community 
are making to spread the pure 
word of God among all nations— 
in what way he reconciles himself 
with being the head of a small 
party, the religion of whom, with 
a few honourable exceptions, seems 
to consist in a lazy indifference 
to the salvation of the heathen, 
and im arraigning, and mercilessly 
condemning those more active 
Christians, who cheerfully devote 
their time, and a considerable 
portion of their property, for 
the alleviation of human misery. 
The Doctor’s supremacy, however, 
is but recently attained: for we 
can assure his admirers, that, ex- 
cept in the accidental circumstance 
of a classical education, and, per 
haps, in the talent of bold and 
startling assertion, he stood second 
to the late W. Huntingdon, that 
Cobbett of the church." Hunting- 





* Some of our readers will doubtless, ob- 


serve here, and in one or two other places, 
a striking coincidence between this article 
and the review in the Eclectic. In ex- 
planation, we have to state, that these ob- 
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don, we presume, felt and believed 
nearly as the Doctor does; but 
his ingenuity of textual applica- 
tions—his acute reasoning, though 
from false premises—and his vigo- 
rous idiomatical English style— 
throw all that we have seen of 
Pierce, Vaughan, Babb, and 
Hawker, into the deepest shade. 

About the few of our elder di- 
vines, who embraced, or leaned 
towards Antinomianism, there was 
often a manliness of conception, 
and a tone of reasoning, which 
contrast, much to their advantage, 
with the puerile feebleness of its 
present advocates. They, indeed, 
sometimes resorted to the subtleties 
of metaphysics, and took refuge 
from the assaults of scriptural 
truth, among the dialectics of the 
schools; but never seem to have 
been so sadly bewildered as the 
few who now shroud themselves 
and their notions in a chaos of 

hrases, which, if reduced to or- 

er, would mean absolutely no- 
thing ; or would be found to con- 
tain a meaning, from which even 
the good and mistaken men them- 
selves would—if they clearly per- 
ceived the nature and consequences 
of their own antichristian state- 
ments—start back with horror. 

On minds, which have been 
trained to general habits of correct 
thinking; on those, especially, 
which have been accustomed to 
hear a sound and regular exposition 
of the Bible—these modern at- 
tempts can produce no seriously 
bad effect. The works of these 
writers would, in the hands of such 
persons, carry along with them 
their own refutation. But there 
are others just emerging from ea 
tual darkness—so ill informed, as 
to be easily deceived by bold as- 
sertion, supported by a misapplied 





servations were written before the publica- 
tion of the Eclectic for December, and at 
so great a distance from the metropolis, as 
¢o preclude the possibility of the writer’s 
obtaining any knowledge of that article. 
EpitTors: 
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text of Scripture—of so ardent a 
temperament, as to spring forward 
to conclusions, without cautiously 
examining whether there be any 
logical steps which fairly lead to 
them; and for these, and such as 
these, the work of Mr. Birt is ad- 
mirably adapted. His calm, judi- 
cious, simple, powerful reasoning 
may well arrest the attention, and 
fix the opinions of those honest 
minds, which are in search of truth, 
and which stand in danger of 
yielding up their judgments to the 
teachers of Antinomianism. 

Dr. Hawker fearlessly asserts, 
that his own writings “are in 
perfect harmony with the Gospel of 
Christ and his Apostles.” The 
modesty of Mr. Birt forbids his 
taking such high ground ; but plac- 
ing himself on the defensive, he 
endeavours to show, that he and 
his evangelical brethren are sub- 
ject to the Doctor’s censures, solely 
because he (Dr. H.) entertains 
and promulgates a defective and 
contracted system of theology.” 
‘* Within the circumference of that 
system,” says Mr. B., “‘ from my 
regard to revealed truth, my re- 
spect for the honours of righteous- 
ness, my loyalty to God my Sa- 
viour, and my concern for the sal- 
vation of my fellow-men, I cannot 
suffer myself to be circumseribed.” 
The author attempts, we think 
successfully, to show,—Sect. 2, 
That the Doctor’s system of theology 
is defective.—Sect. 3. That his 
statement of justification is defec- 
tive-—Sect. 4. That he is defective 
in his statements on the ministry of 
the Gospel_—Sect. 5. That he is 
defective in his exhibitions of the 
Christian character and duties.— 
Sect. 6. That he is defective on the 
Kingly Office g our Lord Jesus 
Christ.—And, Sect. '7. That he is 
defective on the honour due to the 
divine Father. 

Extracts from a work so short, 
and of so small a price, are un- 
necessary. It is written in a fine 
spirit; and it deals in no malevo- 
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lent insinuations, but meets the 
questions at issue, upon their own 
merits, with fairness; it never gar- 
bles a passage, and, by reducing 
it to a meaning foreign from the 
intention of an opponent, triumph- 
ing over a shadow of its own pro- 
duction; it charges upon the Doc- 
tor no unworthy motives, but makes 
a direct appeal “‘ to the word and 
testimony,” upon which, without 
the parade of criticism, it reasons 
with critical exactness. The work, 
let it be remembered, is not written 
for the deep divine, or the ad- 
mirer of abstract and metaphysical] 
theology; but for the humble Chris- 
tian, and the student of the Scrip- 
tures. 

The work of Mr. Cottle, on the 
Plymouth Antinomians, which was 
noticed in this Magazine about 
twelve months since, may be liable 
to some plausible objections. The 
author is, indeed, a man of too 
much integrity to have presented 
any unfair statement before the 
world. His name and character 
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are a sufficient guarantee for the 


truth of all the facts which he has 
recorded; and he submits his vea- 
sonings, of course, to the judg- 
ments of his readers. Yet, though 
the passages quoted from their pul- 
pit addresses, might be fair subjects 
of reprehension, they may have 
been the unpremeditated and hur- 
ried expressions of the moment, 
the exceptions, rather than the rule, 
of their general preaching— Verum 
ubi plura nitent, &c. or they may 
have been preceded and followed 
by other and more scriptural lan- 
guage, which would partially or 
entirely neutralize the evil of par- 
ticular sentences. In this work, 
however, the writer refers to the 
Doctor’s publications; and every 
reader may, for himself, judge of 
the fairness with which Mr. Birt 
has treated him. Upon the whole, 
we do most conscientiously and 
warmly recommend this pamphlet, 
to the attention of the Christian 
public. 
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A Sermon preaehed at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Burlington, New 
Jersey, on the 10th of the Fifth 
Month, 1822. By George Withy. 
Philadelphia, 1822.— A Dis- 
course delivered at the Anniver- 
sary of the New York Female 
Auxiliary Bible Society. By 
M. Bruen.—New York, 1823. 
—A Discourse delivered before 
the New England Society of the 
City and State of New York, 
Dec. 22, 1822, in Commemoration 
of the Plymouth Colony. B 
Z. M. Whelpley. New a en 

1823.—Charity at Home, a Ser- 

mon — for the Benefit of 
the United Domestic Missionary 

Society, New York. By John 

H. Rice, D.D. Professor of 

Christian Theology in the Theo- 

= ag Seminary in Virginia. 
ew York, 1824, 


In noticing American works in 
our pages, it shall be more our 
object to furnish our readers with 
extracts, than to write elaborate 
criticisms. Few of the works in 
this department can be seen by the 
body of our readers, it must there- 
fore be more gratifying to them to 
hear our transatlantic brethren 
speak in their own tongue and 
manner than to listen to us. The 
first of the above discourses is by 
a friend; and as a Quaker’s ser- 
mon in print is rather a perp 
We are sure our readers will be 
gratified with the following extract. 
Weneed scarcely inform them that 
there is no text prefixed to the 
discourse, 

“¢ The church of Christ, the true and 
mystical church, of which Christ Jesus is 
the head, is, 1 believe, composed of living 
members, scattered up and down among 
all the families of the earth. I have no 
idea, neither have we as a religious society, 
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that we are the only true church, that we 
are the peculiar people of God :—no, bles- 
sed for ever be his name, we have not so 
learned Christ. Those who have yielded 
obedience to the law of God written in the 
heart ; who have been melted down as it 
were under the operation of his power; 
who have been broken off from the wild 
olive tree, and ingrafted into Christ, who 
remains to be the true and living vine, the 
living head of his own church ; those who 
have been washed in the laver of regene- 
ration, been born again from above ; those, 
and those only, are members of the true 
church, wherever their lot is cast. 

«© We may be bowing down to outward 
things, to outward ordinances, to outward 
washings ; we may be sprinkled in infan- 
cy; we may have promised for us, ‘ to 
renounce the devil and all his works, the 
pomps and vanities of the wicked world, 
and all the sinful desires of the flesh ; to 
keep God’s holy word and commandments, 
and to walk in the same all the days of our 
lives ; and that we shall believe all the ar- 
ticles of the Christian faith.’ I mean 
nothing reproachful to any religious so- 
ciety, the Searcher of hearts knows my 
innocency ;—but you know this is often 
promised for thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in the land of my nativity, and for 
many in this land; and even in this en- 
lightened age of the world, there are many 
who are found, I was going to say, daring 
and presumptuous enough to promise this 
for their children, when, without breach of 
charity, it must be acknowledged that in 
mauy instances they have not attained to 
that experience themselves. We may be 
sprinkled in infancy—we may be immersed 
in water in advanced years--and this may 
be repeated a thousand times over; and it 
is very possible, (experience hath taught 
us—-we cannot close our eyes or take leave 
of our senses--we must be convinced,) 
that many of those who have passed through 
these outward observations, are as great 
strangers to the life of God in the soul—— 
that life which is hid with Christ in God, 
as many are, who make no profession at 
all. My dear friends, religion is an inward 
work. We may be washed again and 
again ; and it is possible, indeed I have 
known instances, where persons have 

ved rank infidels after all this ; and 

ave denied the efficacy of the power, and 
the divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ !” 

Mr. Bruen, who follows next in 
order, in one respect has imitated 
friend Withy, for his discourse is 
founded on no # epigroed passage 
of scripture. He is known to us 
as the author of several other ser- 
mons, which are exceedingly well 


composed, and replete with evan- 


elical sentiment and good feeling. 

ut'we must}leave Mr. Bruen at 
present to make room for an ex- 
tract from the very powerful ad- 
dress of Mr. Whelpley, in com- 
memoration of the founding of the 
colony of New Plymouth. It is 
altogether an eloquent and most 
interesting discourse. It is founded 
on the expression, Prov. x. 7. 
** The memory of the just is bles- 
sed.” He traces in a very masterly 
manner the pringiples, the reasons 
of the emigration, the settlement, 
and progress of the New England 
pilgrims. 

** It is,” he justly observes, ‘* compa- 
ratively of no importance to us, what were 
the previous fortunes of these men, or 
what the peculiar circumstances of their 
settlement, further than we can trace from 
them consequences affecting the character 
and fortunes of their descendants. But 
such consequences we do trace, and they 
are matter of daily consciousness and daily 
rejoicing. The only difference made by 
the lapse of two hundred years has been 
to give direction to the stream that burst 
from the Rock of the Pilgrims, and deepen 
its channel and swell its tide. Indeed, 
every view we can take of the causes lead- 
ing to the present character and condition 
of the New England people, carries us 
back through an unbroken chain to the 
settlement at Plymouth ; and it is surpris- 
ing to see how radically the fortunes of 
the present generation of their descendants, 
and the prospects of this country, as they 
open before us, have been made to depend 
upon the operation of pious principles in 
that pew and feeble establishment. There 
is scarcely a principle of government or of 
civil polity--of religion or of morals, that 
enters into our now consolidated system, 
but may be traced back through slight va- 
riations to a deep spring-head at Plymouth. 
The changes that have intervened have not, 
as they often do, annihilated the first fa- 
brics of religion and government :—there 
has been no return of barbarism--no de- 
struction of liberty and law—and no re- 
treat from the grand principle of religious 
freedom, that ‘ every man has a right to 
worship God according to his conscience.” 
On the contrary, there has been an ad- 
vance—-a steady march of intellectual and 
moral improvement ; and what formed the 
bones and sinews of that infant republic, 
so much “ afflicted, tost with tempest and 
not comforted’~-se long cradled between 
the forest and the ocean--so often wakened 
by the yell of the savage, and exposed b 
a mother, whose tender mercies were cruel, 
aq grown into the aspiring strength 
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and manhood of this mighty empire. We 
see the spirit that actuated the infant--how 
the first beatings of its heart were piety-- 
and how its first breath was liberty; for 
the same spirit, though not so purely, now 
actuates the man.”’ 

Considering ourselves as the 
descendants and successors of the 
men to whom America owes all 
its greatness and glory, we parti- 
cipate in the exultation of Mr. W. 
in the following animated passage. 
We only trust that the sifting did 
not carry off all the good seed. A 
remnant was left, and changed as 
the times are, we trust this little 
one has become a thousand. 


‘© Now let us go back again to the rock, 
where the pilgrims first stood, and look 
abruad once more upon this wide and 
happy land, so full of their lineal or 
adopted sons, and repeat the question, to 
whom do we owe it, that § the wilderness 
has thus been turned into a fruitful field, 
and the desert has become as the garden 
of the Lord?’ To whom do we owe it, 
under an all-wise Providence, that this 
nation, so miraculously born, is now con- 
tributing with such effect to the welfare of 
the human family, by aiding the march of 
mental and moral improvement, and by 
giving an example to the nations of what 
it is to be pious, intelligent, and free? To 
whom do we owe it, that with us the great 
end3 of the social compact are accomplish- 
ed to a degree of perfection never before 
realized ; that the union of public power 
and private liberty is here exhibited in a 
harmony so singular and perfect, as to al- 
low the might of political combination to 
rest upon the basis of individual virtue, 
and to call into exercise, by the very free- 
dom which such a union gives, all the 
powers that contribute to national prospe- 
rity? To whom do we owe it, that the 
pure and powerful light of the Gospel is 
now shed abroad over these countries, and 
is rapidly gaining upon the darkness of the 
western world ;--that the importance of 
religion to the temporal welfare of men, 
and to the permanence of wise institutions 
is here beginning to be felt in its just mea- 
sure ;--that the influence of a divine reve- 
lation is not here, as in almost every other 
section of Christendom, wrested to pur- 
poses of worldly ambition ;--that the holy 
Bible is not sealed from the eyes of those 
for whom it was intended ;--and the best 
charities and noblest powers ,of the soul 
degraded by the terrors of a dark and art- 
ful superstition ? To whom do we owe it, 
that in this favoured land the Gospel of 
the grace of God has best displayed its 
power to bless humanity, by uniting the 
aaticipations of a better world with the 
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highest interests and pursuits of this ;—by 
carrying its merciful influence into the 
very business and bosoms of men ;--by 
making the ignorant wise and the misera- 
ble happy ;--by breaking the fetters of the 
slave, and teaching ‘ the babe and the 
suckling’ those simple and sublime truths, 
which give to life its dignity and virtue, 
and fill immortality with hope ?--To whom 
do we owe all this ?--Doubtless to the Ply- 
mouth Pilgrims !--Happily did one of those 
fearless exiles exclaim, in view of all that 
was past, and of the blessing, and honour, 
and glory that was yet ta come, ‘ God hath 
sifted three kingdoms, that he might ga- 
ther the choice grain, and plant it in the 
wilderness !’’” 


Dr. Rice’s sermon, founded on 
Acts xiv. 23, contains much inte- 
resting information on the state of 
religion in America. The follow- 
ing passage is particularly worthy 
of attention, as containing the most 
recent view we have seen of the 
condition of America in regard to 
religious instruction. 


‘¢ In 1753 there was in New England, 
on an average, one liberally educated mi- 
nister to every 628 souls: but the case is 
greatly changed since that period. An 
examination of college catalogues, from 
their foundation to a late date, gives the 
following result :--from 1620 to 1720, of 
graduates the proportion that entered the 
ministry was one half; from 1720 to 1770, 
the proportion was one-third ; from 1770 
to 1810, the proportion was one-fifth ; 
from 1800 to 1810, it was one-sixth. 

*¢ In the third report of the American 
Education Society it is stated, that the 
whole number of ministers, graduates of 
colleges, then living, was about 1,465 ; 
and the number of educated ministers, of 
all societies, was put at about 2,500, as 
the very highest calculation. 

«* Mr. Ingersol, in his late oration before 
the Philosophical Saciety of Philadelphia, 
states the whole number of preachers, of 
all sorts and denominations, at 5000. Of 
these not a few have an education but lit- 
tle above what is afforded at a Sabbath- 
school. Some have received a chaos. of 
opitions, made up of Socinianism, Univer- 
salism, and Antinomianism, most strangely 
combined. I do not pretend to know what 
proportion of the whole number ought to 
be considered as competent to interpret 
the Bible, and qualified to direct the pow- 
erful influences of religion: but on the 
supposition that all are able rightly to di- 
vide the word of truth, if one minister is 
to be allotted to every thousand souls, 
then, at this moment, five millions of our 
countrymen may be considered as desti- 
tute ! 
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‘¢ But there is one consideration which 
increases the darkness of the prospect, al- 
ready sufficiently distressing. The ratio 
of 1000 souls to one minister does by no 
means exhibit the full extent of the evil. 
This ratio is the highest that can reason- 
ably be applied to the most populous dis- 
tricts of our country: but when applied 
to a population so dispersed “1s the great 
majority of ours is, aud must be for a long 
period, it is much too large. A brief il- 
lustration will make this evident. Perhaps 
a compact city congregation may increase 
to three thousand souls, and yet be served 
by one minister. But Ict this congregation 
emigrate to the west, and spread them- 
selves over six new townships, and then 
they will need the labours of six ministers. 

** This is most obvious: and in contfir- 
mation I state, that to my knowledge, in 
many parts of our country, few as the mi- 
nisters are, their regular congregations do 
not exceed, often do not amount to five 
hundred. Of the whole 5000 ministers I 
should say that three thousand do not mi- 
nister to greater congregations than just 
stated. This makes the destitution of the 
country more appalling, and shows a still 
wider scene of moral desolation. 

** But if any doubt the correctness of 
these calculations, let them listen to the 
positive testimony of eye witnesses. I have 
myself preached to people who had not 
heard a sermon in nine months—and it 
was no extraordinary case. I have heard 
a gentleman, whose word is as good as his 
oath, say that in one district of our coun- 
try, compact, rich, and populous, there 
were 60,000 people connected with no re- 
ligious denomination whatever. Another 
tells us of 186,000 without religious teach- 
ers. Another, of a district of 100 miles 
in extent, where there is but one settled 
minister. I could go on by the hour in 
mortifying, heart-sickening, appalling de- 
tails of this kind, to show the nakedness 
and desolation of the land. But the task 
is too painful. The emotions awakened 
by these facts are overwhelming.” 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


As our first article in this depart- 
ment, we present our readers with 
a highly interesting account of 
Divi BETHUNE, Esq. the son-in- 
law of the well known and highly 
respected Mrs. Graham, and the 
friend and patron of every good 
work. It is drawn up by a friend 
of the family, who had the best 
access to know the facts which it 
details. 


Divie Bethune was born April 4th, 
A. D. 1771, in the town of Dingwall, the 


capital of Ross-shire, in Scotland. He 
was descended, on his father’s side, from 
a branch of the Sully family, who some 
centuries ago, emigrated to Scotland from 
France : and on his mother’s side, from the 
Monros of Fowlis, she being grand-daugh- 
ter to Sir Monro.* His parents were 
both pions. His father was by profession 
a physician; a magistrate of Dingwall, 
and an elder in the Established Church of 
Scotland. He trained up his children in 
habits uf piety, and poured instruction on 
their minds, more in the persuasive ac- 
cents of a friend than with the authority of 
a father. In this, his son resembled him 
much. 

The subject of this sketch was the 
youngest of four children, who reached 
maturity, and was designed by his father 
for the ministry; but his father dying 
when he was only fourteen years of age, 
the plan was relinquished. He pursued 
his education, however, and improved 
his mind by general reading until the age of 
eighteen years. Not wishing to be burden- 
some to his mother and sisters, and fol- 
lowing the example of Highland youths, 
he determined to seek independence ina 
foreign country. He parted with his mo- 
ther and sisters in the year 1789. His 
mother has been often heard to say, that 
it was the first time he had ever cost her 
apang. His destination was the Island of 
Tobago, where his only brother, eleven 
years older than himself, practised medi- 
cine. Dr. Bethune, on the arrival of his 
brother, immediately looked out a situa- 
tion for him on an estate as overseer, 
in the prospect of his becoming a planter ; 
but the Lord had purposes of mercy 
towards him, and inclined the heart of a 
gentleman to procure him a situation in a 
counting-house, which he much preferred. 
To this period of his life, Mr. Bethune 
often looked back with thankfulness, not 
only that he had never been permitted to 
traffic in human flesh, but that restraining 
grace had prevented him from running to 
the same excess of riot and dissipation, as 
his companions around him, thirteen of 
whom were consigned to an early grave, 
during two years that he remained on the 
island. He, however, was seized with the 
fever of the climate, which so debilitated. 
him that his brother sent him to. this 
country for the restoration of his health. 
He spent some months in Portsmouth, 
New-Hampshire. ‘The similarity of man- 
ners to those of his native country, and 
the comparative innocence of the habits 
of the people, made him return to Tobago 
with reluctance. He wrote a letter to his 
mother giving an account of the different 
state of society in the two countries, whj 
soon brought acommand to quit the island 
and either return to Scotland, or remove 








* For a particular account of this family, 
see appendix to “ Life of Col, Gardiner.’ 
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to the United States, where he would be 
under the sound of the Gospel, and would 
not be required to profane the Sabbath, 
which he was compelled to do in Tobago, 
it being the greatest day of sale. His 
brother used every endeavour to prevent 
him from leaving the island. The gentle- 
man in whose employ he was, offered him 
partnership at the end of another year pro- 
vided he would remain. 

Mr. Bethwne arrived in Portsmouth 
some time in 1792, and immediately set 
out for this city. Although he was not 
at that time decidedly religious, yet he 
was seriously exercised, and felt a horror 
of profanity and vice. He had been the 
subject of religious impressions from a 
very early period in life. As early as at 

of age, he was visited with 
convictions, produced by means of a severe 
fit of sickness, which, however, wore 
away when he returned to health, but not 
without leaving a tenderness of conscience 
which served to guard him against many of 
the snares and vices of youth. His situa- 
tion as a stranger in a strange land, would 
naturally induce very serious reflections in 
of one whose heart had not been 
altogether corrupted by sinful attachments. 
Accordingly, such was the effect which it 
had upon him, and so strong and deep were 
the impressions, which by this means it 
pleased the Spirit of God to make on his 
mind, that while waiting for the stage at 
Norwalk, (Conn.) on the Sabbath, he 
wandered along the banks of a stream into 
a wood ; he felt himself indeed a stranger 
in a strange land; early associations 
crowded on his mind ; he knelt down by a 
stone, and like Jacob, vowed ‘ If God will 
be with me in this way that I go, and will 
give me bread to eat and raiment to put on, 
so that | come again to my father’s house 
in » then shall the Lord be my God.’ 
e had but one acquaintance in this 
city, and into his empl he entered. 
The Lord accepted of the dedication of his 
young servant, and his mind pees. 
opened to divine truth. The late Mrs. 
Isabella Graham was the first person to 
whom he his mind on the subject 
of his own personal religion. She led him 
to her pastor, who afterwards became his 
intimate friend, the Rey. Dr. J. M. Mason, 
under whose preaching he was brought to 
the of that liberty wherewith 
Christ makes his people free. 1n 1793-4, 
he joined in communion with the Associate 
Reformed Church; and in 1802, was or- 
dained an elder of that church. He con- 
tinved in that connection until the Rev, 
Dr. Mason resi his pastoral charge. 


Mr, Bethune then removed to the Pres- 

Church, under the pastoral care 

the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, where he con- 

tinued an active officer until translated to 
the chureh above. 

Mr. B, entered on his mercantile life, 

December 1794. His first partner was 


Mr. John Lewis Vanden Enden ; he was 
a truly pious man, and a member of the 
Reformed Dutch Church. On the Ist of 
July following, he married Miss Joanna 
Graham, to whom he had long been at- 
tached, the daughter of his spiritual mo- 
ther, the late Mrs. Isabella Graham, and 
in August of the same year, he was at- 
tacked with fellow fever, and shortly after 
followed to the grave his dear friend and 
partner, who fell a victim to that disease. 

Mr. Bethune experienced many vicis- 
situdes in his mercantile career; but in 
business he set the Lord always before 
him. From the time he professed the 
name of Christ, he kept a record of the 
Lord’s dealings with him. When in any 
difficulty he spread the matter before him ; 
then looked out texts and promises suitable 
to his situation, recorded them in his book, 
and continued to plead them before the 
Lord until he received an answer, which 
he also recorded. Before there was a 
Tract Society in this country, he printed 
10,000 tracts at his own expense, put 
them in a store for sale at cost, and never 
travelled without them; few were sold ; 
he gave them to ministers and others tra- 
velling through the country. He likewise 
imported Bibles for distribution, in which 
he was aided by his mother, Mrs.G. From 
the year 1803 to 1816, he was at the sole 
expense of one or more Sunday Schools, 
and in many instances furnished the chil- 
dren with shoes, He set apart the tenth 
of his gains for the service of the Lord, 
but never limited himself ;—that portion 
usually went to great undertakings ;~— 
while minor calls were so answered, that 
the left hand knew not what the right 
hand did. He was at the formation of 
many, and took an active part in most of 
the charitable and religious institutions in 
this city, and was a liberal donor to those 
of his native land. He was a zealous 
friend to the Theological Seminaries of 
the Associate, Reformed, and Presbyterian 
churches. Like Job, * he delivered the 

r that cried, and the fatherless, and 
im that had none to help him,’ and hie 
family never was without them as inmates. 
The fast day only will disclose the un- 
wearied benevolence and hvuly zeal of this 
man of God, 

Although Mr. Bethune had the ap- 
pearance of vigorous health, he had many 
severe illnesses ;—for i previous 
to his decease his health evidently declined. 
During the last spring and summer, his 
strength and flesh gradually failed ; while 
he used every means for the restoration of 
lis health, he seemed to anticipate the end 
of his labours, and set his house in order. 
He arrived at his home September 11th, 
from Saratoga Springs, and on the Satur- 
day following, his happy spirit took its 
flight. Wednesday morning he thus ad- 
dressed his family Physician, ‘ Doctor, 
you are acquainted with my constitution, 
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I want you to examine me particularly, 
and to tell me whether you think I shall 
recover. Ihave all along doubted it, and 
am perfectly willing to go if it be the 
Lord’s will. You have been in the habit 
of smoothing the dying beds of our family, 
and { wish you to be near mine.’ After 
the physicians left him, he told Mrs. B. 
he was perfectly willing to take their pre- 
scriptions, as they seemed to have a claim 
on him, but did not expect they would do 
any good ; he felt his race was run, and 
wished to be permitted todepart. Mrs. B. 
asked him, if he felt any pain? he an- 
swered, No. She asked him, if his mind 
was easy ? he replied, ‘ O yes, O yes; glad 
should I be to be permitted to say nothing, 
but to go home.’ She said, ‘I have not 
been worthy of you.’ ‘ O yes,’ he replied, 
“but you have idolized a little; live near 
to God, and when he takes away your 
husband, my love, and your father, my 
dear children, he will be a husband and a 
father to you, and to your children [nam- 
ing his grand-children.] The promise is 
to you and to your children.’ Mrs. B. 
said, ‘ You have been a faithful father to 
them :’ he said, ‘ yes, with all my folly I 
held fast by the covenant for them, and 
what is there but that covenant. Dear, 
dear children! I love my children, ex- 
tending a hand to each of them, and nam- 
ing the absent one.’ Shortly after, he 
said, ‘ the Lord has been preparing me for 
this; he has been showing me the folly 
of my own heart, and the wickedness of 
this world. O what a wicked, wicked 
world! [long to depart. I want to lean 
on my Master’s bosom, while passing 
through the dark valley. I wish my 
friends to help me through the valley by 
reading to me the word of God. I have 
not read much lately but the Bible: the 
Bible! the Bible! I want nothing but the 
Bible! O the light that has shone into my 
soul through the Bible.’ His son brought 
‘ Mrs. Graham’s provision for passing 
Jordan ;’ he said, ‘ give me my Saviour’s 
words, read the 14th of John. I want 
God’s word; it is all truth; I love it ;’ 
after the chapter was read, he said, ‘ Now 
leave me alone for a little while.’ 

Mrs. B. mentioned to him on Thurs- 
day evening that there was a prayer-meet- 
ing of his fellow church members, where 
he was made the subject of special prayer ; 
he said, ‘ O I am glad, that cheers me, I 
love to think that Christians are praying 
for me.’ Mrs. B, begged him to try and 
sleep; ‘ yes,’ said he, ‘I wish to sleep, 
and O! I want the long sleep; all you 
who have your time of watching around 
my bed keep me still and asleep.’ Mrs. 
B. called to his remembrance a remark he 
had often quoted of his dear young friend, 
Mr. Summerfield, respecting Peter, ‘ that 
when the church was praying for Peter, 
and heaven and hell were engaged about 
him, Peter was asleep.’ 
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Seeing his son-in-law by his bedside, 
he laid his hand on his head, and said, 
* Preach the Gospel my son.’ His own 
son coming in, he laid his hand upon his 
head, and said, ‘ preach the Gospel,’ tell 
dying sinners of a Saviour; mind nothing 
else, it is all folly. And you, too, dear 
child,’ extending his hand to Mrs. M‘C., 
* you have always been a dutiful child to 
me.’ ‘To Miss V. he said, ‘ You, dear 
friend, who have been to me as a daughter, 
I thank you for all your kindness; the 
Lord will reward you; the blessings of 
the God of Jacob will rest upon you; 
and now I am tired, I want to rest.’ In 
the night of Thursday, he said to Mrs. B, 
‘ what a strange disease this has been; 
how have I been brought down by de- 
grees till Tuesday, when I seemed to go 
all at once. What do the physicians 
think now ?’ She replied, that they thought 
there was a possibility that he might re- 
cover, and wished him to take medicine 
and nourishment. ‘ And what is {my 
duty ?’ she said, ‘ to be passive in the 
hands of the Lord.’ Soon after he said, 
£*O! Joanna, pray for my soul, and pray 
for my body, that it may be easy while 
passing through the valley. I wish no 
display, but let it be laid decently in the 
grave, and O! do not praise me; praise 
the Saviour. O what a Saviour! Blessed 
Saviour! I want to go to my Saviour. 
Don’t let any thing be said over me when 
Iam gone; too much is said in praise of 
man ; but let my brethren sing the 146th 
Psalm, as expressive of my dying exer- 
cises : 

*¢ [’ll praise my Maker while I’ve breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death,’’ &c. 


Friday, Mrs. W., a faithful domestic, 
coming in, he thus addressed her, ‘ O! 
Mrs. W., dear friend, you have been kind 
to me, may the Lord reward you. You 
had the privilege of seeing one dear friend* 
depart to glory; now I trust you shall 
see another, 1 hope you have all chosen 
the Saviour. To Mr. A., a Christian 
friend, he said, ‘ All that my Christian 
friends have to do for me now, is to pray, 
that strength may be given me while pass- 
ing through the dark valley.’ Mr. A. 
said, ‘ God will not leave you now.’— 
‘No, I trust my Saviour, I love him, 
and he foves me. Oh! how wondrously 
he has loved me, no ton can tell,’ 

On Friday he said, 1 have been dis- 
appointed, I thought before this to have 
been with my dear Saviour! my blessed, 
blessed Saviour! Mr. M<C. answered, ‘ In 
all probability you will see him soon.’ 
© Yes,’ he exclaimed, ‘I hope so;’ then 
pausing a moment, he added, ‘ I expect to 
take the lowest seat at the feet of my Re- 
deemer.’ Shortly after, he asked if there 
was no one to pray withhim? His wish 


* Mrs. Graham. 
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was immediately complied with. During 
the prayer his spirit was evidently spread- 
ing her wings for flight, and be exclaimed, 
as the prayer was closed, ‘O yes, it is 
true, all true, and all precious.’—‘ Then 
you find the Lord, your Redeemer, still 
near you,’ said Mr. M‘C. ¢ Yes,’ was his 
reply, as his faith rose in its full triumph, 
the eternal God is my refuge, and under- 
neath me are the everlasting arms.’—The 
same day he called his dear wife—she was 
near him—putting his arms round her, he 
said, ‘ My dear Joanna, I want you to be 
near me while passing through the valley, 
and to comfort me with good words, O my 
dear wife let me go!’ Shortly after, « [ 
want the brightness of my Father's glory 
to take me home, and I want a dear wife 
to let me go.’ She said the Lord’s time 
is best, and whatever is his will I trust 
1 shall be enabled to submit to.—‘ Yes,’ 
he replied, ‘ but still, but still’—Sup- 
ing that he alluded to her praying for 
his recovery, she said, *‘ My dear love, I 
fm willing, since you desire it, to give you 
up to your Saviour.’ He seemed relieved, 
and again putting his arm around her, 
said, * You have always been a dear, kind 
wife to me.’ Mrs. B. mentioned the names 
of some Christian friends, and asked him 
if he wished to see them :’ he replied, ‘ The 
dear Shepherd’s face is all I wish to see— 
but tell them all to pray for me ; it is con- 
soling to me to think they are praying for 
me: I want their prayers to help me 
through the dark valley.’ During the night 
of Friday, he kindly remembered all under 
his care in the counting-house. On the 
morning of Saturday, a youth, his appren- 
tice, came to see him; he took him by the 
hand, and said, ‘ Dear Edward, I thought 
to have trained you for this world and the 
next ; but the Lord will take care of you— 
seek the Saviour!’ About eight o’clock, 
he said, ‘ Iam perfectly satisfied, I am 
perfectly satisfied!’ and thus closed his 
testimony to the truth of the promises and 
the preciousness of the grace of his blessed 
Saviour, and immediately the work of dis- 
solution began. 
- The character of Mr. Bethune is thus 
briefly and accurately summed up in the 
funeral sermon by his pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Romeyn. 

‘With almost every society for the 
promotion of religion and the melioration 
of human misery in this city, he has been 
connected since he professed the name of 
Christ, and his life has been that of a de- 
voted follower of his Lord ‘and Master in 
the different relations which he has sus- 
tained. Few laymen ever appeared in our 
judicatories who commanded more respect 
and possessed more influence. He was 
listened to with attention by all, and how- 
ever diversified might be the opinions 
amongst them, his word and his judgment 
rarely failed to command their merited 
tribute. His perception was quick, and 


his judgment, when called into exercise 
under his conscious responsibility, solid 
and substantial. A kinder man never lived ; 
one more open to advice—more forbearing 
towards others. Who among those that 
knew him did not greet his visits? You 
found him the Christian decided, and the 
worldly gentleman acknowledged. Few, 
very few, had the talent of commending 
the Gospel and its truths to others in a 
way more attractive, and powerful from its 
attraction.’ 

The closing scene corresponded with 
the tenor of his life. The uniform and 
distinguishing characteristic of his dying 
exercises was, an entire absorption of spirit 
in the view of the glory, and in the feeling 
of the preciousness, of the grace of the 
Lord Jesus. They strikingly displayed 
the importance of early religious habits, of 
thorough scriptural knowledge, and of acon- 
sistent Christian life. The fruit of these he 
found in the clear, calm, and firm operations 
of a living faith, and a hope that did not 
make ashamed ; affording to all around him 
the visible and audible proofs that he had 
‘ arrived at the fulness of the stature of a 
man in Christ Jesus.’ His prayers were 
heard; his passage through Jordan was 
calm and easy; and without a groan or a 
sigh he fell asleep on the bosom of that 
Redeemer whom he loved to serve during 
life, and whom he longed to see eye ‘to 
eye, and face to face in the upper sanc- 
tuary. 


‘* Night dews fall not more gently on the 
ground, 
Nor weary, worn-out winds expire more 
soft,”” 
than this follower of the Lamb passed from 
his pilgrimage on earth to his loved home in 
the skies, the mansion his Master had pre- 
pared for him, 


From a very excellent letter of 
Mrs. Bethune, now before us, we 
learn that Mr. B. has left two 
daughters, both married to “ ex- 
cellent young ministers, who have 
been eminently successful in their 
Master’s work.” His only son is 
studying for the ministry, and 
there is also an adopted son en- 
gaged in the same employment. 
Speaking of her loss, Mrs. B. says, 
in language and feeling worthy of 
such a mother and such a husband, 
‘* Twenty-nine years did we go 
hand in hand on our journey 
through the wilderness — never 
having a thought unknown to each 
other, or ever differing scarcely in 
opinion. But 
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be led to seek my all in God, 
Like Newton, I may say, ‘ I have 
lost a right hand ;’—would I could 
' say, ‘1 go on cheerfully without 
My idol is now gone! my gourd it;’ but that is beyond me. I can 
withered! Othat,whenmy streams only, with Job, “be damb be- 
of earthly joy are dried up, I may cause the Lord hath done it.”’” 


All our intercourse while here, 
So tender and so kind, 

Does like a fleeting dream appear, 
That leaves no trace bebind. 
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[It is our intention ‘to furnish a much more extended monthly list of publications than 
was included in the former series of this Magazine. Much delay often occurs, both 
unexpectedly and unavoidably, in the department of reviewing. Many works of great 
value do not require a lengthened critique ; and the space usually allotted to reviews 
in this work is necessarily brief. We are therefore compelled to omit altogether 
the notice we would gladly take of a large number of excellent works. It has 
been deemed desirable to furnish our readers with a list, including brief notices of 
such works as we may have had an opportunity of perusing. It is our wigh to give 
immediate notice of the publication of good and useful books. Authors and pub- 
lishers will oblige us by the communication of early intelligence, and they may de- 





pend upon prompt attention on our part. No work, however, can be inserted 
in the List which is not sent, or some notice of it, before the 22d of the montb.] 





Tne Cotrace Bisiz anp FamILy 
Expositor: containing the Autho- 
rized Translation of the Old and New 
Testaments ; with Practical Reflections 
and Explanatory Notes. Part I. 1s.— 
We have been much gratified in the pe- 
tusal of this first part of the Cottage 
Bible. The notes are excellent; and 
the illustratians of oriental customs, and 
explanations of difficult passages of 
scripture, will render the work valuable, 
not merely to cottage readers, but to 
those of a higher order. To students 
and young ministers, as well as to fami- 
lies whose circumstances will not allow 
the purchase of a larger commentary, 
we cordially recommend this. The first 
number displays considerable industry, 
care, and research, which we hope will 
be maintained through all the successive 
parts. 

INTERESTING NARRATIVES FROM 
THE Sacrep Votume, illustrated and 
improved. By Joseph Belcher. 5s.— 
The author states that several of the pa- 
pers which compose this volume have 
already appeared in two or three perio- 
dical journals, and the favourable opinion 
expressed of them by some readers, has 
led to their revision, increase of number, 
and publication in a distinct volume. 
The sentiments contained in the work 
are pious and evangelical ; it is carefully 
written, and likely to be useful. 

A PAaRAPHRASE ON THE Book oF 
Ecctestastes: first published in the 

New Serigs, No. 1. 


Year 1768. To which are added, Sup- 
plementary Notes, Corrections, §c. 
$c. By Nathaniel Higgins. 800. 5s.— 
This work has already received - high 
commendation from persons capable of 
forming a correct opinion of its merits. 
There may be some points upon which 
we differ from them; yet we think the 
paraphrast gives a correct idea of the 
connection of the sacred book, and clears 
np several difficulties. The notes by 

r. Higgins will be found a useful ad- 
dition. , 

Tue Leper; or, an Attempt at the 
Moral Improvement of Naaman’s History, 
In Six Parts, By Owen Morris. 48.— 
This volume comprises within a small 
compass much interesting and important 
matter. The sentiments and principles 
it contains are pious and evangelical, and 
are expressed in a neat and correct style. 
The design of the author is evidently like 
that of his divine Master, to do good, 
and we cordially wish him encourage- 
ment. 


On Personax Exection anp Di- 
vine SovEREIGNTY, @ Discourse, with 
an Appendix, containing Notes and Ob- 
servations on collateral Subjects. By 
Joseph Vletcher, A. M. Third edition, 
8v0, 3s. 

Tue Prorestant RerormMATiIon VIN- 
DICATED, a Discourse, by Joseph Flet- 
cher, A.M. Second edition. 8d. or 65, 
per 4 Sor distribution. 
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Taves From Arar. By a Clergyman. 
4s. 6d.—The contents of this volume are, 
My College Friend—The Village Pastor 
—The Missionary—The Drooping Lily 
—The Surprise—The Thunder-storm. 
The sentiments which pervade the volume 
are pure and good; occasionally the 
style is inflated, and the colouring too 
high ; but the work apparently proceeds 
from a young pen, aud will be found 
entertaining to young readers, 

Sacrep Fueitives, in Prose and 
Verse. By E. Dermer. 2s. 6d.— 
We can recommend this meat little vo- 
lume to pious young persons, for whose 
benefit it is particularly designed, and 
we are much mistaken if, in its perusal, 
they do not find both amusement and in- 
struction. 

Twenty-two DiscoursEs oN .va- 
rious Sussects, delivered in St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, Gloucester. By Rev. 
B.S. Clason, M.A. 


Humsre Frowers. By JZ. S. Harvey. 
3s.6d.—THE poems contained in this vo- 
lumewere published in compliance with 
the wishes of the author’s friends, and were 
composed amidst the hurry of business. 
If the volume has defects, it has also 
many excellencies ; and the sentiments 
are so excellent, that we shall at once 
recommend it to the attention of our 
poetic readers. 

_Eveszan; an interestmg Narrative 
of one of the Jewish Converts on the Day 

‘Pentecost 3 supposed to, be related by 

Himself. By Thomas Bingham. 48.— 
The design of the author is exeelleat— 
to stir up the inconsistent professor of 
Christjanity to a consistent life, and to 
enable the sincere inquirer to distinguish 
between the religion of the Gospel and 
its counterfeits. We earnestly hope that 
the volume may fall into the hands of 
the descendants of Abraham, as we think 
it peculiarly calculated to be useful to 
them. 

Tue OFFERING.OF A SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TeacueEr to his Fellow-labourers, Vol. 3. 
2s 6d.—This, like two preceding volumes 
by the same author, consists of fifty-two 
short addresses to the children of a Sun- 
day-school, It contains a few ages, 
which, in the event of a second edition, 
‘the writer would perhaps see reason to 

qualify : but as a whole, it is entitled to 
great commendation. The subjects are 
well chosen. The style is commendabl 

_simple. The substance is always a 
and sometimes striking; fully imbued 
with evangelical doetrine, and agreeably 
zelieved by the introduction of anecdote, 
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The author is evidently in earnest to 
romote the salvation ef those for whom 
e writes. We think him entitled to the 

gratitude of his fellow-labourers; and 

we earnestly recommend his work to 
their attention and use. 

Prain Instructions for Young Com- 
municants,&c. By the Rev. John Barr.—- 
Tn this admirable little manual the young 
communicant is furnished with a plain, 
concise, and scriptural view of the sa- 
cred Supper. We can cordially recom- 
mend these excellent instructions to pious 
young persons, as ‘affording them suit- 
able direction upon a very important 
subject, and exhibiting, in a striking 
manner, their obligations to.observe their 
Saviour’s command. 

Duna tan ; or Know what you Judge; 
a Slory. By the Author of The Deci- 
sion, Father Clement, &¢, §c. 3 vols. 
12mo, 18s.—Public report ascribes this 
production to the pen of Miss Sinclair, 
daughter of Sir J. Sinclair. 


Dr. Joun Evans’s Discourses on 
THE Curistian Temper; with Life. 
New edit. complete in one handsome vo- 
lume 8vv. 

Tue Minister’s tast APPEAL TO 
HIS Psopie: a farewell Sermon, preach- 
ed in the Parish Church of Louth, Lin- 
coln, Sept. 12, 1824, by the Rev. R. 
Milne—affords another instance. of the 
hostility which some of the dignitaries 
of the Church of England maintain 
against many of their pious and efficient 
¢lerical brethten. The evangelical mi- 
nistry of Mr. Milne attracted crowds to 
the parish church, and produced, under 
the divine benediction, on the minds of 
many, the happiest results. Yet for some 
supposed irregularity, some trivial breach 
of canonical order, this laborious minis- 
ter is torn, by episcopal authority, from 
his attached people, and left to seek a 
maintenance where he may. Two 
thousand siz hundred of his. parishio- 
ners subscribed an affecting declara- 
tion of their unavailing regrets for his 
removal, and six hundred united to pur- 
chase a present of plate, which _ _ 
sented to him ‘fas a small token of their 
esteem for his character asa Christian, 
a minister, and aman.” These proofs 
of their regard must at. once have alle- 
viated and. embittered the separation. 
Were we influenced by sectarian feel- 
ings, we might thank these “‘ Lorps over 
God’s heritage” for the good services so 
frequently rendered to our dissenting 
churches by these unnatural and impoli- 
tic separations ; but_we are more anxious 
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for the extension of the kingdom of 
Christ than for the growth of a party, 
and therefore view with unaffected regret 
the exercise of an authority which op- 
presses the ministers of Jesus, and im- 
pedes the progress of his spiritual king- 
dom within the pale of the National 
Church. 

Tue Book or tuE Roman Catnoric 
Cuvnkcu, in a Series of Lelters uddressed 
to Robert Southey, Esq. LE.D. on his 
“ Book of the Church.” By Chartes 
Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn.’ 8v0. 

Historicat Notes RESPECTING THE 
Inpians or Norrn America; with 
Remarks on the Attempts made to convert 
and civilize them. By John Halkett, 
Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Six Montus’ Restpence anv Tra- 
vets 1n Mexico, by W. Bullock, F.L.S, 
—is not a work which strictly comes un- 
der our literary surveillance, but as it 
contains much interesting information, 
illustrative of the sanguinary idolatry of 
the ancient Mexicans, which their Spa- 
nish conquerors abolished, and also de- 
scribes the splendour of the antichristian 
system which they established in its place 
—a splendour which even exceeds the 
gorgeous exhibitions of Rome itself; we 
insert a notice of it, that our readers who 
wish information on these subjects, in 
connection with the natural productions, 
peculiar habits, and lovely scenery of 
this new republic, may be directed to 
this interesting volume. LEighteen shil- 
dings will be thought by many rather too 
much for one octavo volume, only con- 
taining 532 pages; it is, however, em- 
bellished with eighteen neatly-engraved 
maps and plates, several of which are 
coloured, and the work is handsomely 
printed. 

Tue Spirit or Prayer, by Hannah 
More. Selected and compiled by her- 
self from various Portions exclusively on 
that subject, in her published volumes. 
1 vol. 6s. 

Tue Irryeracy oF aA TRAVELLER IN 
THE WILDERNESS, addressed to those 
who are performing the same Journey. 
By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. 

Tue Curistran GLEANER AND Do- 
MESTIC MaGazine for 1824, 296 pages, 
with @ Frontispiece. 2s. 6d.—This is 
the first volume of a cheap monthly 
work, published at wo-pence a number, 
designed for the instruction. of an im- 
portant, but frequently: neglected class 
of the community — domestic servants. 
Every well regulated family can estimate 


the value of servants who possess good 
sense and good priyeiples. To promote 
these is the object of this little periodical ; 
and many of the papers in the present 
volume contain hints which are calcu- 
lated to be alike advantageous to servants 
and their employers. In its present 
form it is well suited for a new year’s 
gift, and we sincerely wish its future 
numbers may be characterized by the 
same adaptation for usefulness, and may 
be taken and read’ im every family where 
piety and order are esteemed valuable. 


Tue Evancevicat Diary, a Reli- 
gious, Historical, and Literary Almanack, 
$c. for 1825. 2s.6d.—The sheer nonsense 
which is often incorporated with Alma- 
nacks, and the mischief which results from 
allowing young people and servants to 

ruse the improus predictions contained 
in them, makes us feel it a duty to re- 
commend this very excellent and useful 
Diary to our readers. Besides all the 
necessary information of an Almanack, 
it contains many lists and tables useful 
and interesting to religious families, 


Memoirs OF THE AFFAIRS OF Ev- 
ROPE, FROM THE Peace or UtReEcur. 
4to. £2. 10s.—Fhis work, ‘though ano- 
nymous, is from the pen of Lord John 
Russell, whose work on the English 
Constitution has no doubt passed through 
the hands of most of our readers. ' 





WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

On the Prophecies concerning Antichrist : 
a Discourse delivered at the Monthly 
Mecting, iu the Rev. John cleywe 5 
Weigh House, Dec. 9, 1824. By Joseph 
Fletcher, A. M.--In the press,’ and will b 
re-published shortly, edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Young, of Margate, a Collection 
of Texts of Scripture, with short Notes, 
and some other observations against the 
principal Popish Errors. Written by a 
Divine of the Church of England, A, D. 
1688.--Dr. J. P. Smith’s Letter to the 
People of Geneva, in Reply to the Rey. 
J.J. Cheneviére, Pastor and Professor of 
Divinity at Geneva, occasioned by his 
‘*« Summary of. the Theological Controver- 
sies which of the late years have agi- 
tated the City of Geneva.’’--On the Ad- 
vancement of Sociéty in Science, Civili- 
zation, and Religion. By James Douglas, 
Esq. of Cavers. In one volume 8yo. 
--In a few days, will be published, a 
Volume of Plain Sermons, chief ly for the 
Use of Seamen. By Rev. Samuel Mad- 
dock, Vicar of Bishop’s Sutton and Rop- 
ley, Hants.--Thoughts on Antinomianism, 
by Agperinn, Author of Thoughts on Bap- 
tism, &c. 
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I.—sTATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS. 
Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we earnestly 


beg our 


orrespondents to furnish us with all documents and information relating 


to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
ABBOTSKERSWELL.—A small village to 
the west of Newton-Abbot, in which the 
Gospel is regularly preached, by some 
members of the church at Newton. The 
attendance is very encouraging. 
APPLENORE.—-A considerable village 
and sta-port, in the pafish of Northam, on 
the'north coast of Devonshire, and situated 
at the junction of the rivers Taw and Tor- 
ridge. It contains about 1300 inhabitants. 
From the parish church of Northam, Mr. 
ANTHONY Downe was ejected, in 1662. 
He had two brothers also ejected by the 
same act, ‘‘ all three eminent in the mi- 
nistry, and in piety.” Of Mr. ANTHomy 
Downe, Calamy says, he was remarkable 
* for neatness and exactness of expression. 
He died, at about fourscore years of age,’’ 
at Exeter. In the year 1699, the dissenters 
at Appledore erected a place of worship, 
capable of containing about 350 people. 
At this period they enjoyed the ministerial 
labours of Mr. Wittiam Perarp, after- 
wards minister of Castle Meeting, Barn- 
staple. Mr. Pearp was succeeded by Mr. 
Bensamin Wi ts, who first gathered a 
church at Appledore, the dissenters here 
having, previously to his time, communi- 
ted with the neighbouring church at 
Bideford in breaking bread. Mr. WILLs 
‘was ordained by the presbytery, as pastor 
of this church, on the 17th October, 1705. 
He published several separate sermons ; 
one on the commemoration of the 5th of 
November, one preached before the as- 
sembly of niinisters at Exeter, two preached 
at Bideford, on the Sabbath after the in- 
terment of Mr. William Bartlett; the mi- 
hister of that place, and another at the or- 
dination of Mr. Aaron Pitts, at Torrington. 
Mr. Wixts was seized with an apoplectic 
fit, whilst on his knees at family prayer, 
and deceased 6n the 25th of December, 
1747, much beloved and esteemed by his 
ople. His son, Mr. BENsamin WILLS, 
jun. was then chosen to the pastoral office, 
and ordained Oct. 23, 1751. He died, of 
consumption, in November, 1754. An ac- 
count of him is to be teen in his funeral 
sermon, preached by the celebrated Mr. 
Lavington, and printed in the collection of 
his sermons, vol. 2. ‘To him succeeded Mr. 
Wittiam Watkins, a native of Wales. 
He, however, was never ordained here, 
but removed, in a short time, to Pudding- 
ton. After his removal, the pulpit was 
supplied, for some months, by students 
from the academy at Ottery, and in 1759, 


Mr. Ricwarp Evans, a student from that 
seminary, was chosen pastor. He was or- 
dained in August, 1760, and continued in 
the relation of pastor until 1819, when he 
relinquished that situation on account of 
the infirmities of age, he being in his 
eighty-third year. Mr. Evans died in Au- 
gust, 1824, having been for some time 
the father of the dissenting ministers of 
Devonshire. He was much respected by 
all who knew him. During the period of 
Mr. EvaNs’s ministry, the church and 
congregation considerably increased. In 
the year I¢11, it was found necessary to 
erect an additional gallery. Shortly afte? 
this, Mr. Evans’s infirmities not per- 
mitting him to carry on all the services of 
the Sabbath, Mr. Cuarces Situ, from 
Axminster Academy, was chosen as his 
assistant, and to him Mr. EvANs gene- 
rously relinquished the whole of the sa- 
lary, though he still continued to preach 
once on the Sabbath, and to administer 
the ordinances. About this period, the 
congregation presented him with a hand- 
some piece of plate, as a tribute of their 
respect and affection. The congregation 
still increasing, and the old building being 
considered too feeble to justify any altera- 
tion, a new meeting-house was erected, 
and opened August 21, 1816. It is capable 
of seating six hundred people, and is re- 
spectably filled. After Mr. Evans’s re- 
signation, in 1819, and Mr. Smitn’s re- 
moval to London, the church was for 
some time destitute of a pastor, the pulpit 
being supplied from London, or by the 
services of neighbouring ministers. In 
1820, Mr. Henry Bromtey, from Hox- 
ton Academy, became the pastor of this 
ancient church, in which station he still 
continues. 

ASHBURTON.—The origin ef dissent in 
this place is attributed to Mr. Joun Nos- 
WORTHY, the ejected minister of Manaton, 
in this county. Of him Calamy gives the 
following interesting account. 

** He was born at Manaton, Nov. 15, 
1612, of religious parents, who put 
him to the grammar-school, where, at 
first, he did not make the progress that 
was expected; upon which his parents 
were for breeding him up to a trade, to 
which he was greatly averse, and there- 
upon applied himself to his book with 
such diligence, that Mr. William Nos- 
worthy, at that time master of the high 
school at Exon, hearing of his capacity 
and industry, took him under his own 
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éare, till be was fit for the university, and 
with Mr. John Southmead, his mother’s 
brother, sent him to Oxford, where he 
continued nine or ten years. After he left 
the university, he married Mr. Irish’s 
daughter, of Dartmouth, by whom he had 
sixteen children. Af first he preached in 
Northamptonshire. He was there when 
the war broke out, and his learning and 
piety exposed him to no small share of suf- 
fering. For he was driven from his home, 
and with above forty others imprisoned at 
Winchester, where he met with cruel and 
barbarous usage. Being removed from 
prison to prison, the rest went two by two, 
chained together; but Mr. Nosworthy 
marched single before them, with his 
hands so fast bound with a cord, that the 
blood burst out at the tops of his fingers. 
When his wife came to visit him, she was 
informed how his merciless enemies had 
used him the day before, and that they de- 
Signed to hang him the next day. This 
news surprised and almost sunk her. How- 
ever, she found him and his brethren com- 
fortable and chearful in the prison, and in 
a short time le was discharged. He and 
his wife wete several times reduced to 

reat straits ; but he ‘ encouraged himself 
in the Lord his God,’ and exhorted his 
wife to do the samie. Once when he and 
his family had breakfasted, and had no- 
thing left for another meal, Mrs. Nos- 
worthy lamented her condition, and said, 
€ What shall I do with my poor children ?’ 
He persuaded her to walk abroad with 
him; and secing a little bird, he said, 
* Take notice how that bird sits and chirps, 
though we cannot tell whether it has been 
at breakfast ; and if it has, it knows not 
whither to go for adinner. Therefore, be 
of good chear, and do not distrust the pro- 
vidence of God; for are we not better than 
many sparrows ?’ And before dinner-time 
they had plenty of provision brought them. 

*¢ From Northamptonshire he returned 
to Devon, and preached at Seaton, in 
1655, where he met with great respect 
from the neighbouring gentry, Mr. Wal- 
rond, of Bovey, Sir Walter Yonge, of Cul- 
liton, Mr. Duke, of Otterton, and others. 
After a while, Mr. Jacob Hill, of Mana- 
ton, being sequestered, for drunkeness-and 
debauched living, (Dr. Walker calls him 
James, and owns, ‘ he had heard he would 
drink more than became him,’ Ait. part II. 
p- 263;) Mr. Nosworthy was settled in 
that rectory in 1659, and continued there 
until the Restoration, at which time he 
quitted it to Mr. Hill, who dying, as Dr. 
Walker says, in 1661, (or as some ancient 
people, with greater probability, in 1660, 
and the very night after his return to his 
living,) Mr. Nosworthy took out the 
broad seal for it, Sept. 29, 1660; but the 
patron, Mr. Catcombe, presenting Mr. 
Eastchurch, he was again obliged to re- 
sign the place to him. ‘Then he preached 
at North Bovey, till one Mr. Ball got him 
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removed from thence; and after that at 
Iplepen, where the Act for Uniformity si- 
lenced him. 

«* When he could no longer exercise his 
ministry in publick, he went back again to 
Manaton, and did what good he could in 
private. When the Five Mile Act drove 
him thence, he lived at Ashburton, where 
he 1het with many enemies, and much op- 
position. Mr. Stawel, of Heerabeer, in 
the parish of Bickington, distinguished 
himself in his furious zeal against him. 
He came into the Meeting, accompanied 
with — Bogan, Esq. Mr. Bogan required 
Mr. Nosworthy to come down, and he was 
threatened to be pulled out of the pulpit. 
Mr. Roger Caunter, an attorney, who was 
present, said, ‘ Sir, keep your place, for 
you are preaching God’s word.’ However, 
at length the gentlemen obliged him to 
come down, Another time, when he was 
pteaching on a week day, particularly 
May 29, Mr. Stawel entered the town, in 
his coach, attended with his servants and 
others, with drums, muskets, &c. He 
goes into the Mecting, and commands Mr. 
Nosworthy to desist, who boldly told him, 
he had authority to preach the Gospel. 
When Mr. Stawel was gone out, some of 
the hearers shut the door. Upon this the 
two drummers beat their drums, some dis- 
eharged their guns, others shouted and 
made loud huzzas, to disturb the congre- 
gation. When he had done this noble 
exploit, le went cut of the town in tri- 
umph. Mrs. Nosworthy was so frighted 
with the passages of that day, that it was 
thought to occasion her death. Mr. Stawel, 
at length, had a mind to live in Ashburton, 
and no house would please him but that 
which was inhabited by Mr. Nosworthy. 
Though he had taken his house for a term 
of years, he yet quictly gave possession of 
it to him whom nothing would satisfy. 
When he lived in town, he entered the 
Meeting, while Mr. N. was preaching, and 
he required him to come down; but he 
did not. Mr. Stawel trembled exceedingly. 
Some say he was taken speechless upon 
the spot, and could never speak plainl 
afterwards: other say he was seized with 
a-disorder in his mouth, a little after he 
came home. Mr. Bogan and Mr. Stawel 
convicted Mr. Nosworthy for holding a 
conventicle, and imposed a fine of "£20. 
upon him, and £20. upon the house, 
which fines were levied and paid by seven 
of the hearers. Mr. Stawel’s disorder con- 
tinuing, he resolves upon a journey to 
London, in order to a cure ; but he threat- 
ened, at his return, he would effectually 
hinder old Nosworthy from preaching. 
Mr. N. said, ‘I fear him not, nor do | 
fear what man can do unto me.’ To Lon- 
don he went, and was there taken sick 
and died. Mr. Nosworthy afterwards lived 
in peace, and departed this life Nov. 19, 
1677, ‘being just entered into his sixty- 
sixth year 
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He instructed three of his sons till they 
wren, fit for fe warerie. e ceish- 
ministers paid a great deference 
to oy ey and often, made him mo- 
r in their debates, Mr. burch, 
succeeded him at Manaton (a very 
worthy man), often made honourable men- 
tion of his parts and piety. When there 
wag,a discourse about the many religious 
ni i were. in his perish, Mr. 
said, ‘ Many of religious 
people dic. away, but few come up in their 
teom. I fear the. good work was done be< 
fore I came hither.’ 
*¢ After Mr. Nosworthy’s death, several 
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of his, enemies were troubled, on the ac- 
count of the trouble and disturbance they 


had given him; and sent to his children 
that survived him, (whe eminent for 
their piety) begging their prayers, and 
desiring forgiveness of the injury they had 
done their fenily. One Reap particularly 
sent for Mr. Sam. Nosworthy, to pray 
with him and for him, and discovered 
much grief for abusing his father. And 
there was also one Mrs. Mary Ford, who 
used to accompany the rabble to the 
Meeting House, who fell into such poverty, 
that she came begging to Mr. Nosworthy’s 
children, and would have been in danger 
of perishing for want, had it not been for 
his eldest danghter.”” 
(To be continued. ) 





IL. MISCELLANEOUS, 


Persecution in Switzerland.—Many of our 
teaders are perhaps not aware that, last 
» the Council of State for the Pro- 
testant Canton de Vand, published at Lau- 
saune.a most intolerant Arrété or Procla- 
mation against a few pious people, called 
Momiers, who met for divine worship at 
thejr own houses, rather than attend the 
cold orthodox ministry of the pastors of 
the Canton. It was conceived in the very 
spirit, and expressed almost in the lan- 
guage of popish persecutors. Expostu- 
lations have been offered by English mini- 
sters, both of the established and dissenting 
ehurches, but we regret to find without 
effect, for, by information lately received 
from Geneva, we are grieved to learn that 
in the Canton de Vaud two ministers have 
been recently tried and condemned to three 
years banishment for reading the Scriptures to 
@ few friends in their own houses ! 

Trish Theological Discussions—The tude 
interruptions of business, experienced at 
several meetings of Auxiliary Bible So- 
¢cieties in Ireland, by Roman Catholic 

riests and other zealots of that church, 

we led to various meetings, for the re- 

r discussion of those points at issue, 
etween the Popish and Protestant com- 
tunions, particularly in reference to the 
we of the Sacred Scriptures by the laity. 

e cannot but hail the disposition, to 
meet the question by fair argument, with 
Great satisfaction, not fearing but the re- 
sult will eventually promote the cause of 
real Christianity in Ireland. Reports of 
interesting debates, held in the Court 
House at Carrick SHANNON, and at the 

erian Meeting House at CaRLow, 
are before the public ; we present our rea- 
ders with the particulars of a third, held 
gt the Roman Catholic Chapel, Easky, in 

. the county of Sligo. 

On Tuesday, 23d of November, at a 
quarter before twelve o'clock, the chair 
as taken, on bm altar, by Michael 
Fenton, -, and after a few preliminary 
arrangements, Mr. Murray, (who, toge- 
issignaries 


ther with Mr. Jordan, are 


for the Irish Evangelical Society,) ad- 
dressed the meeting, arguing in support of 
the right, of mankind to read the Scrip- 
tures, and exercise their judgments in in- 
terpreting its contents, from about fort 
passages of Sacred Writ. He was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Mr, Devins, paris 
priest of Easky, who, without examining 
the apprepriateness of Mr. Murray’s quo- 
tations, proposed some questions relative 
to ordination, not waiting for a reply, and 
argued in favour of a living speak ing tri- 
bunal. Mr. Jordan followed Mr. Devins, 
and the latter gentleman spoke a second 
time in reply. Mr. M‘Keague answered 
Mr. Deviys ina speech which excited con- 
siderable laughter, disproving the claim of 
the Popes. to be St. Peter’s successors, 
The Rev. Mr. Hughes, parish priest of 
Crossmolina, followed, and among other 
things urged against the reading of the 
Scripture, and the use of private judgment 
in their interpretation, that it rend 
the conyersion of persons to the Ronan 
Catholic Church almost impossible. ‘This 
concluded the proceedings of Tuesday. 
On Wednesday at 10 o'clock, the Rev. 
William Urwick, in a speech which occu- 
pied three hours and thirty-five minutes, 
which was heard by the multitude assem- 
bled with the deepest attention, and the 
most unequivocal indications of admira- 
tion and conviction, argued upon ordina- 
tion, the priesthood and sacrifice of the 
Mass, (to which he had been personally 
challenged by the preceding speaker,) the 
universal right of mankind to read the 
Bible, its the sole test of truth in re- 
ligion, the right of private judgment, the 
invalidity of the objection urged by oppo- 
nents, and the fallacy. of the claims of the 
Church of Rome to be the depository and 
interpreter of the word of God. The Rev. 
Mr. Lyons, P.P. of Ballin, expatiated for. 
three hours upon tradition, the virtues, 
sufferings, and zeal of the Catholic priest- 
hood, and concluded by moving thanks ta 
the Chairman, and the discussion 
should then end. Mr. Urwick, who had. 
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promised several times in the course of 
Mr, Lyons’s address to reply next day, 
expressed his surprise that the Reverend 
Gentleman, who had on Monday insisted 
on thoroughly sifting the question, though 
the discussion should! continue for a month, 
should now desire it to close with the 
second day. He stated, that if opportunity 
were given lie had replies prepared to all 
that Mr. Lyons had advanced, and pledged 
himself to answer that Gentleman clearly 
and satisfactorily, if permitted ; however, 
if the gentlemea opposite wished the matter 
to terminate there, he would not further re- 
sist them in that desire. The meeting then 
adjourned without having had the slightest 
breach of good order throughout the pro- 
ceedings. 

And thus closed a discussion, which, 
considering its circumstances, progress, 
and termination, was perhaps the most 
gratifying to the friends of the Bible, 
among all that have yet taken place. 

Deputation from the Scottish Missionary 
Society —The Rev. Dr. Barr, of Port Glas- 
gow, ard the Rev. Mr. Smart, of Paisley, 
will visit London in the months of January 
and February, as a deputation from the 
Scottish Missionary Socicty, with the 
view of preaching and making collections 
in aid of the funds of that Institution. As 
Scotland is annually visited from three or 
four different Societies in London, and 
contributes with no small liberality to 
their funds; the friends of the Scottish 
Missionary Society trust, that the present 
deputation will bereceived by their Chris- 
tian brethren in the metropolis with a cor- 
responding cordiality, both on account of 
the important nature of the Society, and 
from a desire to promote a friendly inter- 
course between the two kingdoms in bebalf 
of their respective benevolent Institutions, 

Independent Monthly Meeting.—This in- 
teresting monthly exercise originated in 
the efforts of a Society of Gentlemen, who 
being deeply affected with the decay of 
evangelical and vital religious sentiments 
amongst the Dissenters of the metropolis, 
associated themselves about the beginning 
of the year 1730, to consult what were 
the best means of counteracting the grow- 
ing evil. They met weekly at the King’s 
Head, then in Sweeting’s Alley, kept by 
Mr. E. Munday, who was himself a mem- 
ber of their Association, and from this 
.circumstance they soon acquired the name 
of THe Kine’s Heap Society. Their 
first step was to invite several of the most 
able ministers of the Independent and 
Baptist dehomimations to preach a course 
of lectures, in turn, on the first Thursday 
-of every month, on the most important 
doctrines of Christianity. The leading 
ministers acceded to their proposal—a 
series of discourses were preached at Mr. 

agge’s Mecting-house, Lime Sfreet, 
w were afterwards published in two 
volumes, under the ‘well-known title of 
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“the Liine Street Sefmons, ‘which are ‘sup- 
posed by many, to contain’ the best de- 
fence of the doctrines of the Gospel ex- 
tant in the English language. From that 
time to the present, these interesting ser- 
vices have been continued, which have led 
‘to the production of many able sermons, 
not a fragment of Which now remains. 
We, therefore, propose to present our 
readers with a short notice of these 
pleasing exercises, with the view of pre- 
serving those pafticulars, which ‘may 
be interesting to thany of our readers, 
and will furnist an historical record of the 
ministers and churches of the metropolis, 
for the information of the coniing gene- 
ration. 

The subject of ‘the Iést’ Monthly Lec- 
ture, delivered by the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, 
at the Rev. John Clayton’s Meeting- 
house, East Cheap, was ‘* the Prophecies 
concerning Antichiist.’” | The text was taken 
from 1 Johnii. 8. ‘* Ye know that Anti- 
christ shall come ;"” but thé discoursé was 
chiefly ‘an illustfation of ‘the 2d chap. of 
2 Thess. The origin, progress, characteristic 
principles, and final ‘destruétion of the Anti- 
christian system were fully discussed ‘and 
illustrated. We néed offer no remarks, 
as the sermon Will soon be laid before the 
pubiic. Mr. Lacey and Dr. J. P. Smith 
conducted the devotional eXercises.' The 
attendance was humerous and highly re- 
spectable. 

Chapel Building Fund—At the dinner 
of the Monthly Association, on the 14th 
of December, at the King’s Head, in the 
Poultry, a plan was submitted for esta- 
blishing permanent funds, in aid of the 
erection and repairs of places of worship 
among the Congregational Dissenters, and 
the Calvinistic Methodists ; a meeting was 
appointed to be held at the Foulty Chapel 
for the further consideration of the busi- 
ness ; and we understand, it is now en- 
gaging the minds of several persons of 
influence. 

ORDINATIONS. 

On Tuesday, the 7th of ‘December, 
the Rev. Wiltiam Wallis, from the college 
at Homerton, was ordained co-pastor, 
with ‘the Rev. John Mead Ray; of the 
church of Christ, in Friar’s Street, Sud- 
bury. On the preceding évening, the Rev. 
Dr. J.P. Smith’ delivered an admirable 
discourse from Ephes. iv. 18. The: ordi- 
nation services were introduced ‘with 
prayer and redding the Scriptures, by the 
Rev. David Ford of Long Milford. A 
discourse on the hatare and coiistitution 
of a Christian ‘church was then delivered 
hy the Rev. Wiliam Walford, one of the 
Tutors of Homerton College, who’ 'pro- 
posed the usual questions to Mr. Wallis, 
and received his answers, The confession 
of faith, though brief, was clear, 'compre- 
hensive, and truly evangelical. The ordi- 
nation prayer was offered up by thé Rev. 
‘John Mead Ray, accompanied by laying on 
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of the hands of the Presbytery, and fol- 
lowed with a most solemn, affectionate, 
and impressive charge, which was deli- 
yered by the Rev. John Savill, of Col- 
chester, from 2d Epistle of Timothy, iv. 5. 
A very appropriate sermon was then ad- 
dressed to the congregation by the Rey. 
‘William Ward, of Stowmarket, froin 
Ist Thess. iv. 1. The public services 
were then concluded by a prayer, that 
the Divine blessing might follow them, 
which was presented by the Rev. Charles 
Atkinson, of Ipswich. A deep solemnity 
pervaded the audience : may the proceed- 
ings of the day be sanctioned by the ap- 
probation and blessing of the Great Head 
of the Church. 

On Wednesday, December 22, the Rev. 
Hanson Evison, late student at Rother- 
ham College, was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Church assembling in the 
New Chapel, Clapton, late under the 
pastoral care cf the Rev. T. Kidd de- 
ceased. The Rev. Dr. J.P. Smith introduced 
the service ; the Rev. T. Lewis proposed 
the questions; the Rev. Dr. Winter offered 
the ordination prayer. The Rev. T. Smith, 
M. A., classical tutor of Rotherham, gave 
the charge, and the Rev. J. Clayton, Jun. 
addressed the church and congregation. 

Recent Death.—November 27, died in 
his 76th year, while on a visit at the hos- 

itable mansion of Thomas Welman, Esq. 

*oundisfield Park, Somersetshire, THos. 
Stier, Esq. late of Reading, Berks, and 
formerly of London, where, for nearly 
half a century, he was a member and 
deacon of the church at Fetter Lane. 
Having undertaken his visit to Poundis- 
field Park, ‘by the advice of an eminent 
medical friend, he appeared while there 
to recover from a slight indisposition, 
and to enjoy his usual state of health 
and cheerfulness. Mr. S. and his daugh- 
ters having staid at the Park the time 
they had proposed for their visit, their 
plan of return home was arranged, and 
the day fixed, when Mr. Stiff was unex- 
pectedly seized with a complaint, which 
in a few days terminated his valuable life. 
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It was on the afternoon of Monday the 
2ist, he complained of shivering, and 
retired early to rest; the next day, how- 
ever, though weak, he joined the dinner 


party, and scemed cheerful. In the even- 
ing it was discovered, that his leg was 
inflamed from a slight injury, which be 
said it received the preceding Sabbath. 
The best medical assistance was imme- 
diately obtained, but without success—a 
mortification took place, and after a short 
illness of five days, he expired, without a 
struggle.—While Mr.S. and his daughters 
were staying at Mr. Welman’s, several 
pious ministers came to visit the family, 
with whose company and conversation 
Mr. S. seemed much gratified and pleased. 
In one of the conversations at the dinner 
table, the subject of dying became the 
topic, and when one of the ministers 
present mentioned Mr. Baxter’s pious ex- 
pressions, “ Lord, what thou wilt, when 
thou wilt, how thou wilt,” Mr. S. was 
much pleased, and expressed his great 
satisfaction with the sentiment, as that 
which perfectly accorded with his own 
views and feelings. He al.» 7s appeared 
much gratified and delighted with the de- 
votional exercises in the family, as well ag 
with the public services at the chapel, 
where the family attend. Mr. S. was 
never a man of many words. He said 
but little during his illness, but what he 
did say was highly satisfactory as to his 
state of mind, and his prospects beyond 
the grave. When the Rev. Thomas Gold- 
ing, who resides in the house as the family 
chaplain, prayed with him, he ex . 

great pleasure and thankfulness, as he did 
for all the kind attentions of the family 
towards him ; and in reply to different 
questions put to him, he expressed the 
most perfect satisfaction in the unchange- 


- ableness of the Saviour, and said, he was 


in the best hands, and that all would be 
right. ‘Thus tbe peaceful death of this ex- 
cellent servant of God corresponded with 
his amiable and useful life. Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for 


, the end of that man is peace.’ 











Answers to Corr ts, §c. 

Communications have been received this Month from the Rev. Jos. Fletcher—Dr. 
Wanugh--W. Broadfoot--W. Orme--F. M. Harvard--J. Dennant--B. Brook-- 
—- Small--C. N. Davies--Thomas Golding--Greville Ewing--John M. Ray-- 
Joseph Morison--J. Blackburn—Thos. Durant. 

Also from F. T.--X. X.--H. N.—-Eugenio--Eaglet-- Ulysses, jun.—-Busy Bee--J. R. 
Our Correspondent F.T. will find an answer to his ‘* Query,” in our Number for 

November, 1821, page 567.—Evander’s Communication is left at the Publisher’s. 

We are much obliged to our esteemed Correspondent at Poundisfield Park for his 
kind offer, and shall be happy to enrich our -pages from the interesting stores which 
are at his disposal. He will perceive we have a department devoted to such relics, and 
shall therefore be glad to receive a communication at bis earlist convenience. 

We have to inform our friend H—, at [--, that there are many difficulties to be re- 
moved. béfore the question to which he refers can be generally agitated. The subject 
has been recently discussed both amongst the ministers and deputies, and wise and 
prudent, measures will be adopted early in the spring. 

- tg Our next will contain a Portrait of the Rev. John Leifchild--A Memoir of .the 
celebrated Philanthropist the late Walter Venning, Esq.—The Review of Godwin’s 

History of the Commonwealth is unavoidably postponed. It will appear in February. 
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